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Executive  Summary 

Diet  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  heahh  of  Americans.  Four  of  the  10  leading  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  States  are  linked  to  diet:  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  diabetes.  Diet 
also  plays  a  role  in  other  health  conditions  such  as  overweight,  hypertension,  and  osteoporosis, 
which  can  reduce  quality  of  life  and  productivity  and  contribute  to  premature  death.  Taken 
together,  these  seven  diet-related  health  conditions  cost  society  an  estimated  $250  billion  each 
year  in  medical  costs  and  lost  productivity—a  significant  portion  of  which  might  be  saved  by 
an  improved  diet. 

While  genetic  predisposition  increases  some  people's  risk  for  those  chronic  diseases,  behavior 
within  a  person's  control,  such  as  diet,  smoking,  and  regular  exercise  can  also  change  the 
likelihood  of  contracting  them.  Although  diets  have  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  in  1980,  most  diets  today  still  fall  short  of  meeting  Federal 
recommendations,  indicating  continued  need  for  nutrition  education  that  motivates  consumers 
to  adopt  healthy  eating  habits. 

The  good  news  is  that  nutrition  education  can  work  to  improve  diets.  A  recent  com- 
prehensive review  of  nutrition  education  interventions  with  well-planned  evaluations  found 
that  nutrition  education  is  a  significant  factor  in  improving  dietary  practices  when  behavioral 
change  is  set  as  the  goal  and  the  educational  strategies  employed  are  designed  with  that  as  a 
purpose.  Programs  emphasizing  dissemination  of  information  and  teaching  of  skills  are 
seldom  sufficient  to  motivate  behavior  change. 

Nutrition  is  the  link  between  agriculture  and  health.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  long  been  committed  to  improving  the  nutritional  health  of  Americans  through  a 
program  of  research  and  education  to  maintain  a  food  supply  of  high  nutritional  quality  and 
encourage  consumption  of  a  healthful  diet.  In  June  1995,  USDA  declared  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  nutrition  education  and  called  for  an  assessment  of  past  and  current  nutrition 
education  activities  as  a  prelude  to  strategic  plarming  for  future  efforts. 

In  1986  USDA  developed  a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  a  National  Food  and  Human  Nutrition 
Research  and  Education  Program  that  described  specific  food  and  human  nutrition  research 
and  education  activities  the  Department  expected  to  emphasize  in  carrying  out  its  broad 
mission.  Over  the  last  10  years  this  plan  has  guided  development  of  the  Department's 
research  strategies  and  coordination  of  research  and  education  activities  within  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  Currently,  the  Department's  traditional  paradigms  and 
ways  of  providing  nutrition  education  are  being  challenged  by  significant  demographic  and 


environmental  changes—newer  communications  teciinologies:  new  products  in  tiie  marketplace; 
strained  fiscal  resources  and  greater  competition  for  them:  consumer  diversity;  an  emphasis  on 
accountability  and  demonstration  of  dietary  behavioral  change;  and,  above  all  repeated 
scientific  confirmation  that  diet  can  affect  the  health  status  of  Americans.  Additionally,  the 
recent  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  requires  Federal  agencies  to  submit 
strategic  and  performance  plans  to  Congress.  These  e\  ents  provide  additional  impetus  for 
USDA  to  review  and  revise  its  nutrition  education  plan  and  establish  priorities  for  future 
nutrition  education  efforts. 

A  USDA  Working  Group  was  formed  and  met  during  the  past  year  to  produce  this  report. 
The  Working  Group  was  charged  to  take  an  objective,  comprehensive  look  at  the  state  of 
nutrition  education  in  USDA,  to  assess  the  Department's  current  efforts,  and  to  make 
recommendations  based  on  what  was  learned.  It  is  hoped  these  recommendations  will  help 
the  Department  prepare  its  GPRA  submission,  and  that  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  revitalize  USDA's  nutrition  education  program  and  provide  the  impetus  for 
developing  a  new  strategic  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  Working  Group  developed  and  adopted  a  statement  that  became  a  framework  for  describ- 
ing USDA's  contributions  to  the  nutrition  education  process.  Additional  information  was 
compiled  on  a  number  of  topics:  An  historical  review  of  nutrition  education  activities  at 
USDA;  a  review  of  key  legislation  authorizing  USDA  to  conduct  nutrition  education;  a  review 
of  data  on  USDA's  annual  nutrition  education  expenditures;  and  tabular  summaries  of 
information  on  current  nutrition  education  program  activities  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
community  levels.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  identify  USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education 
activities  that  had  evaluations.  All  of  this  information  was  synthesized  to  prepare  this  report 
and  develop  recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider  in  a  spirit  of 
renewal  as  the  Department  approaches  the  2V^  century. 

The  many  observations  gained  from  the  collected  materials  and  information  were  condensed 
into  four  major  Findings  Statements: 

1.  There  are  numerous  innovative  nutrition  education  activities  going  on  at  USDA. 
Timely  access  to  information  about  them  is  a  challenge.  USDA  agencies  conduct  a 
wide  range  of  activities  that  contribute  to  its  total  nutrition  education  effort,  but 
collecting  and  sharing  information  about  them  is  a  challenge.  Better  communication 
charmels  would  help  promote  information  technology  transfer. 

2.  Evaluating  effectiveness  of  USDA 's  current  nutrition  education  efforts  is  difficult.  A 
combination  of  factors—such  as  a  paucity  of  data,  inadequate  funding,  and  a  change  in 
expected  evaluation  outcomes— has  created  a  challenging  envirormient  for  USDA  to 
assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  its  nutrition  education  activities.  Activities  that  do 
have  an  evaluation  component  indicate  effectiveness  to  varying  degrees. 


3.  USDA  does  not  have  a  consistent  mandate  to  conduct  nutrition  education  throughout 
all  its  food  assistance  programs.   USDA  started  in  1862  with  a  broad  authority  to 
conduct  nutrition  education.  Over  time  through  legislation,  that  authority  has  become 
focused  largely  on  three  programs:  Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC);  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  program 
(NET);  and  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP).  Just  recently, 
policy  concerning  the  delivery  of  nutrition  education  within  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
(FSP)  has  been  published  by  the  Food  and  Consumer  Service  (FCS).  All  of  USDA's 
food  programs  could  benefit  from  the  sustainability  that  a  Department-wide,  rather 
than  program-specific,  policy  on  nutrition  education  delivery  would  provide. 

4.  Many  USDA  nutrition  education  efforts  have  failed  to  expand  due  to  static  Federal 
appropriations  and  inflation.  The  Department's  earliest  legislation  directed  nutrition 
education  efforts  to  all  Americans.  Yet,  in  1995  approximately  83  percent  of  USDA's 
nutrition  education  expenditures  was  spent  on  the  programs  targeting  low-income 
audiences  (WIC,  EFNEP,  and  FSP  matching  funds),  another  12  percent  went  to 
children,  and  just  5  percent  to  the  general  public.  Over  the  past  10  years,  funding 
trends  have  shown  that  nutrition  education  efforts  in  WIC,  NET,  and  EFNEP  may 
have  been  hampered  and  the  number  of  people  receiving  nutrition  education  com- 
promised by  undependable  appropriations  and  effects  of  inflation.  Alternative  funding 
structures  and  mechanisms  would  make  better  use  of  existing  program  funds  and 
revive  USDA's  broad  authority  to  provide  nutrition  education  to  all  Americans. 

Recent  trends  in  the  Department's  nutrition  education  efforts  indicate  a  responsiveness  to  the 
social  and  environmental  changes  now  facing  us.  However,  to  achieve  a  cost-effective, 
integrated,  comprehensive,  and  sustainable  nutrition  education  program  for  all  Americans  by 
the  2r'  century,  the  Department  along  with  its  State  and  local  partners  should  take  a  proactive 
role  as  it  prepares  its  strategic  plan  in  adherence  to  the  GPRA  requirements  and  commit  to 
change  now  —  it  is  time  to  develop  and  adopt  a  new  plan  to  RENEW,  RETOOL,  and 
REFUEL  nutrition  education  at  USDA.  USDA  needs  to: 

RENEW  its  position  as  the  Federal  leader  of  nutrition  education  and  its  commitment  to 
nutrition  education,  by  updating  the  1986  plan  with  a  new  plan  for  USDA  that  establishes  a 
systematic,  comprehensive,  and  coordinated  nutrition  education  program  that  will  benefit  all 
Americans.  Getting  input  from  regional.  State,  and  local  partners  is  critical  to  the  sus- 
tainability and  success  of  such  a  plan.  USDA  needs  to: 

♦  Make  Nutrition  Education  a  Priority.  It  should  be  a  sustainable,  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  and  cross-cutting  element  of  the  Department's  overall  strategic  plan. 

♦  Reach  Out  to  All  Americans.  Develop  and  target  consistent,  science-based  messages 
to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  any  program  affiliation. 

♦  Put  Nutrition  Education  into  All  USDA  Food  Programs.   All  of  USDA's  food 
programs  could  benefit  from  a  Department-wide,  rather  than  program-specific,  policy 
to  deliver  nutrition  education. 
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♦  Link  with  Constituencies.  Foster  cooperative  efforts  among  the  Department's  State 
and  local  level  program  constituencies—schools,  health  and  welfare  departments, 
Cooperative  Extension  offices. 

♦  Nurture  Partnerships  and  Coalitions.  Establish  and  foster  nutrition  education  and 
promotion  efforts  with  collaborators  outside  the  Department  and  Federal  Government. 

RETOOL  for  a  new  paradigm  for  determining  effectiveness,  i.e.,  evaluation.  Today  it  is 
critical  that  we  prove  our  value,  but  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  anecdotal  data.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  evaluation  of  USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education  efforts  to  demon- 
strate more  conclusively  the  effectiveness  of  nutrition  education  and  to  delineate  more  com- 
prehensively the  specific  components  that  contribute  to  success.  A  continuing  paucity  of 
evaluation  data  will  hamper  attempts  to  assess  the  strengths  of  and  barriers  to  our  interven- 
tions and  to  apply  that  information  to  improving  future  efforts.  USD  A  needs  to: 

♦  State  Nutrition  Behavior  Change  As  a  Departmental  Objective.  Unless  behavioral 
change  is  plarmed  for  in  the  beginning,  it  cannot  be  an  endpoint  objective. 

♦  Evaluate  All  Nutrition  Education  Projects.  A  commitment  to  conduct  evaluations 
now  will  ensure  there  are  data  available  for  future  use. 

♦  Refocus  Training.  Training  in  consumer  research  and  evaluation  will  upgrade  old 
skills  to  perform  in  new  ways,  particularly  with  increased  participation  of  nutrition 
professionals  at  State  and  local  agencies  working  in  USDA  programs. 

♦  Refocus  Research.  Increase  research  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  on  cost- 
effective  designs  and  validated  instruments,  and  on  innovative  information  transfer 
technologies. 

REFUEL  energy,  excitement,  and  commitment  to  nutrition  education  through  better  com- 
munication and  increased  support  of  cross-program  efforts  with  the  State  and  community 
levels.  Effective  commimication  will  prevent  program  overlap  and  allow  planners  access  to 
information  on  successful  components  of  past  interventions  that  can  be  used  to  design  future 
efforts.  Effective  communication  will  strengthen  the  commitment  of  State  and  local  partners 
and  improve  the  quality  of  an  intervention  when  their  input  is  sought  and  valued.  USDA 
needs  to; 

♦  Make  Information  on  USDA  's  Nutrition  Education  Activities  Electronically 
Accessible.  Provide  a  quick  way  to  get  timely  information  about  current  activities. 

♦  Follow-up  with  Project-End  Reports.   A  necessary  communication  tool  to  share 
program  effectiveness—both  successes  and  failures. 

♦  Publish  and  Share  Project  Information.  Another  necessary  communication  tool, 
more  far-reaching  than  a  project-end  report. 

♦  Sponsor  Cross-Program  Meetings.  A  two-way  communication  tool  to  share 
program  effectiveness  and  ideas  for  delivery  strategies  and  cooperative  efforts. 

♦  Explore  Alternative  Financing.  Look  for  ways  to  augment  and  stretch  available 
Federal  dollars  to  fund  and  implement  cross-program  nutrition  education  efforts. 
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A  Report  to  the  Secretary  on 

The  State  of  Sutrttion  Education  in  LiSDA 

Introduction 

USDA  has  a  rich  history  of  providing  science-based  nutrition  information  and  education  to  the 
pubhc.  Beginning  with  the  Organic  Act  of  1862  the  newly  formed  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  to  "acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  U.S.  useful 
information  on  subjects  connected  to  agriculture  and  rural  development."  Since  then  several 
legislative  changes  have  refined  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  further  its 
position  as  a  leader  in  nutrition  education. 

Nutrition  education  efforts  of  the  Department  have  expanded  rapidly  over  the  last  25  years 
with  the  institution  of  new  food  assistance  programs  and  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
nutrition  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  prevention  of  major  chronic  diseases.  Major 
demographic  and  environmental  changes  have  influenced  both  the  characteristics  of  target 
audiences  for  nutrition  education  and  the  media  available  to  deliver  nutrition  messages. 
Research  in  nutrition  education  and  evaluation  has  introduced  new  information  and  refocused 
objectives  to  enhance  the  impact  of  nutrition  education  on  improving  food  habits  and, 
ultimately,  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  population. 

Nutrition  is  the  link  between  U.S  agriculture  and  the  health  status  of  American  consumers.  It 
is  a  two-way  street:  Science-based  nutrition  messages  can  motivate  Americans  to  make 
healthful  changes  in  their  diets,  thereby  creating  new  demands  in  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
food  people  buy  and  consume  in  the  marketplace.  Similarly,  market  responsiveness  to 
changed  consumer  demands  will  create  new  products  and  other  changes  in  our  food  system 
(e.g.,  low-fat/reduced  calorie  foods;  cholesterol-free  eggs;  leaner  pork~"the  other  white  meat;" 
and  "z-trim,"  an  oat-based  food  additive)  that  will  ultimately  affect  available  food  choices. 
Scientific  evidence  increasingly  suggests  that  poor  diet  plays  an  important  role  in  chronic 
disease.  Well-targeted  nutrition  education  and  promotion  activities  can  help  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  new  agricultural  products  into  healthful  American  eating  habits,  which  over  time 
can  lead  to  positive  health  outcomes  and  reduced  health  care  costs.  - 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  (section  142  (b)),  in  1986  USDA  prepared  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
National  Food  and  Human  Nutrition  Research  and  Education  Program.  Since  that  time,  the 
Department  has  submitted  to  Congress  yearly  reports  highlighting  research  and  education 
activities  conducted  under  that  plan.  However,  in  light  of  the  changing  environment  over  the 
last  decade  and  the  Department's  intention  to  renew  emphasis  on  nutrition  education,  the 
Secretary  called  for  a  report  to  specifically  assess  the  current  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in 
USDA.  It  is  hoped  the  recommendations  from  this  report  can  be  infused  into  the  strategic 
planning  for  the  Department's  nutrition  education  programs  for  the  next  century. 


In  July  1995.  a  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA  Working  Group  (Appendix  A  - 
Membership  List.  p.  49)  was  convened  to  plan  and  implement  a  self-assessment  and  to  report 
its  results  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Working  Group  represent- 
ed the  seven  agencies  in  USDA  involved  with  an  array  of  activities  related  to  nutrition 
education,  information,  and  promotion  (fig.  1.  p.  24).  Representatives  from  the  Center  for 
Nutrition  Policy  and  Promotion  (CNPP)  facilitated  the  process  and  coordinated  the  Working 
Group's  activities  to  produce  this  report. 

USDA  Activities  Contributing  to  Nutrition  Education 

USDA's  overall  nutrition  education  goal  is  to  provide  an  integrated  nutrition  education 
program  that  contributes  to  a  nutritionally  knowledgeable  public,  motivated  to  make 
behavioral  change(s)  to  promote  optimal  health  and  nutritional  status.  In  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  framework  for  describing  the  diverse  nutrition  education  activities  in  USDA, 
the  Working  Group  developed  and  adopted  the  statement  in  figure  2  (p.  26). 

This  framework  for  the  Department's  nutrition  education  activities  provided  a  focal  point  for 
the  Working  Group's  activities  and  discussion.  Each  agency  has  a  specific  mission  to 
accomplish  certain  activities.  These  activities  interrelate  with  the  missions  and  activities  of 
other  USDA  agencies  to  address  the  key  elements  of  the  nutrition  education  process:  Re- 
search, policy  and  recommendations  development,  translation  and  communication  of  informa- 
tion, and  impact  evaluation.  The  interrelationships  of  these  key  elements  are  presented  in 
figure  3  (p.  28)  and  used  again  in  table  1  (p.  31),  which  lists  examples  of  USDA  Nutrition 
Education  Program  Activities  categorized  by  these  same  key  elements  of  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion process. 

Assessment  Methodology 

An  evaluation  consultant  was  engaged  to  help  the  Working  Group  determine  the  most 
appropriate  methodology  for  assessing  USDA  nutrition  education  efforts.  To  do  this, 
available  data  and  information  about  Department  activities  were  reviewed.  Because  of  time 
and  other  resource  constraints,  the  consultant  focused  on  compiling  existing  information  and 
data  for  Department-sponsored  activities  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  that  deliver 
nutrition  education  directly  to  consumers  and  program  participants. 

Information  on  programs  with  process  evaluations  and  outcome  evaluations  was  collected,  but 
primary  emphasis  was  on  programs  with  outcome  evaluations.  Both  published  and  un- 
published information  was  used,  because  the  use  of  only  published  information  severely 
limited  available  data.  While  locating  unpublished  information  was  tedious,  it  did  enhance  the 
overall  picture  of  USDA's  total  nutrition  education  efforts,  particularly  for  activities  imple- 
mented at  the  State  and  local  level. 
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A  particular  focus  was  placed  on  finding  behavior-related  outcome  measures.  These  provide 
the  strongest,  most  defensible  information  about  program  effectiveness  and  often  are  accom- 
panied by  information  on  changes  in  attitudes,  knowledge,  or  skills—factors  that  contribute  to 
achieving  behavioral  change. 

During  the  initial  review  of  available  data,  the  consultant  reported  that: 

1)  Many  of  USDA's  efforts  involve  more  than  one  agency  in  the  Department 

2)  The  Department  is  increasingly  stressing  nutrition  education  programs  designed  to 
change  behavior 

3)  Data  from  current  activities  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  efforts  are 
limited;  however,  many  projects  currently  underway  are  likely  to  yield  useful  data 
about  the  effectiveness  of  its  nutrition  education  programs  in  the  not-too-distant  future 

4)  The  target  audience  for  which  there  is  the  most  information  about  effectiveness  of 
Department-related  nutrition  education  efforts  is  low-income  families 

5)  The  nature  of  the  Department's  programs  varies  because  States  and  localities  have 
flexibility  in  deciding  how  to  tailor  activities  and  collect  data  on  program 
effectiveness. 

Because  of  current  data  limitations,  the  consultant  recommended  the  use  of  a  combination  of 
methodological  approaches—a  descriptive  review  of  available  research  coupled  with  in-depth 
case  studies  of  a  small  number  of  exemplary  State-  or  community-level  activities— to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  Department- sponsored  nutrition  education  efforts. 

Collection  of  Background  Information 

In  conjunction  with  and  on  behalf  of  the  Working  Group,  CNPP  staff  proceeded  to  conduct  a 
"review  of  available  research"  as  recommended  by  the  methodology  consultant.  In  prepara- 
tion for  undertaking  in-depth  case  studies,  CNPP  staff  also  began  soliciting  recommendations 
from  headquarters  and  regional  office  staff  for  examples  of  State  and  local  nutrition  education 
projects  receiving  USD  A  program  support,  particularly  those  having  evaluation  components. 
Eventually,  the  Working  Group  concluded  that  highlighting  just  a  few- case  studies  would  not 
permit  adequate  representation  of  the  diversity  of  efforts  underway.  It  was  suggested  that 
compiling  and  summarizing  all  the  collected  information  would  present  a  more  complete 
picture  of  current  USDA-supported  nutrition  education  efforts  at  the  State  and  community 
levels.  Summary  information  collected  for  some  example  State,  local,  and  competitively 
funded  nutrition  education  efforts  is  presented  in  table  2  (p.  36)  and  table  3  (p.  43).  These 
tables  are  not  an  exhaustive  listing  of  all  USDA-sponsored  projects;  however,  they  provide  a 
"snapshot"  of  efforts  underway  across  the  country. 

Information  compiled  from  the  research  review  and  the  summary  of  example  State  and  local 
activities  was  augmented  with  other  resources  to  construct  this  report:  a  paper  presenting  an 
historical  overview  of  nutrition  education  at  USDA  (Appendix  B,  p.  50);  a  summary  of  the 
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legislative  authority  for  USDA  nutrition  education  efforts  (Appendix  C,  p.  56);  and  a 
summary  of  funding  for  USDA  nutrition  education,  information,  and  promotion  activities 
(Appendix  D.  p.  78). 

History  of  Nutrition  Education  at  USDA:  From  its  inception,  USDA  has  focused  primarily  on 
providing  education  and  information  to  Americans  to  help  them  improve  and/or  obtain  an 
adequate  diet.  Prior  to  the  1960's,  providing  the  right  kind  of  information  was  important:  in 
the  1930's,  it  was  providing  "common-sense  knowledge  of  nutrition";  with  the  release  of  the 
first  RDAs  in  the  early  1940's  and  on  into  the  50' s,  nutrient  adequacy  was  emphasized;  in  the 
late  1960's,  when  the  1969  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  was  held, 
the  focus  turned  toward  linking  nutrition  education  to  promoting  optimal  health  with  food. 
Sound  nutrition  education  would  enable  people  to  make  wise  decisions  about  their  food 
choices. 

The  1970's  was  a  turning  point  for  the  Department's  nutrition  education  efforts.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  named  USDA  the  "lead"  agency  for  nutrition  research,  extension, 
and  teaching.  There  was  a  call  for  the  development  of  more  effective  systems  for  delivering 
nutrition  information  to  the  public  and  specific  target  audiences.  Growing  evidence  relating 
certain  food  components  to  risks  for  chronic  disease  and  increased  public  interest  in  diet  and 
health  issues  led  to  the  first  issuance  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

In  the  1980's,  the  Department  placed  increased  emphasis  on  nutrition  education  research  to 
develop  improved  materials  and  methods  for  informing  the  public  about  good  nutrition. 
Efforts  to  evaluate  nutrition  education  tools  being  developed,  for  comprehension  and 
perceived  usefulness  by  the  targeted  audiences,  were  enhanced. 

The  1990's  introduced  new  directions  to  the  Department's  efforts  to  bring  cost-effective,  com- 
prehensive, and  coordinated  nutrition  education  efforts  to  all  Americans.  As  in  the  nutrition 
education  profession  at  large,  the  Department  has  been  shifting  its  goal  for  nutrition  education 
from  simply  providing  nutrition  information  and  skills  to  fostering  behavioral  change  by  the 
target  audience.  The  focus  is  on  motivating  consumers  to  adopt  eating  practices  conducive  to 
optimal  health.  This  paradigm  shift,  emphasizing  interventions  to  produce  behavioral  change, 
is  supported  by  the  findings  of  recent  research  (Contento,  et  al,  1995)  which  suggest  that 
educational  methods  directed  to  behavioral  change  are  more  effective  in  changing  attitudes 
and  behavior,  than  educational  methods  that  just  disseminate  information. 

Legislative  Authority:  Broad  statutory  authority  to  conduct  nutrition  education  and  informa- 
tion dissemination  activities  was  given  to  the  Department  when  it  was  created  in  1 862.  This 
authority  was  reinforced  in  1914  when  the  former  Extension  Service  was  created  within  the 
Department  to  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  to  help  disseminate  information  to  the 
general  public.  (Amendments  in  1953  and  1977  specified  inclusion  of  topics  related  to  home 
economics  and  nutrition.)  Specific  program  enactments,  some  creating  nutrition  education 
components  to  existing  programs,  have  provided  more  specific  statutory  authorities  over  the 
years.  The  objective  of  some  was  to  expand  effective  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  education 
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services  to  greater  numbers  of  low-income  people.  NET.  EFNEP,  and  WTC  nutrition 
education  program  activities  were  initially  authorized  during  the  1970's  (Box  1,  below  ). 
More  recent  legislation  has  focused  on  providing  information  and  guidelines  to  the  general 
public  (National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act,  1990)  and  has  promoted 
greater  coordination  of  efforts  between  the  Food  and  Consumer  Service  (PCS)  and  the 
Cooperative  State  Research.  Education,  and  Extension  Service  (National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  Child  Nutrition  amendments  of  1977,  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  and  Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990). 


Box  1.  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Programs  with  Legislative  Authorization 


NET 


Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program 


Target  audience: 
Agency  responsible: 
State  collaborators: 
Delivery: 


Children,  all  incomes 
FCS 

State  education  departments 
Training  of  school  food  service,  teachers 
School  nutrition  education  curricula 
Training  for  child  care  providers  and  parents 


WIC 


Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 


Target  audience: 

Agency  responsible: 
State  collaborators: 
Delivery: 


Low-income  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women,  infants,  and 

children  up  to  age  5 

FCS 

State  health  departments  and  WIC  clinics 
Individual  counseling  or  group  lessons  along  with  WIC  food 
package  or  vouchers  for  supplementary  foods;  two  contacts 
per  6-month  certification  period 


EFNEP 


Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 


Target  audience: 

Agency  responsible: 
State  collaborators: 

Delivery: 


Limited-resource  families  with  young  children;  low-income 

youth 

CSREES 

State  land-grant  universities;  county  cooperative  extension 
offices 

One-on-one  home  visits,  or  group  classes  by  trained  parapro- 
fessional  aides;  in-depth  6-month  program 


Research  Review:  A  recent  review  of  research  on  the  delivery  of  nutrition  education, 
commissioned  by  FCS,  was  published  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education 
(Contento,  et  al,  1995).  This  review  summarized  published  intervention  studies  with  strong 
evaluation  designs  to  identify  elements  that  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  nutrition 
education  in  promoting  behavioral  change.  Overall,  the  study  found  that  interventions  using 
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educational  methods  directed  at  behavioral  change  as  a  goal  were  more  likely  to  result  in  at 
least  some  behavioral  change  than  interventions  focusing  on  dissemination  of  information  with 
the  assumption  that  such  information  will  change  a  person's  attitude  and  behavior.  This 
review  found  that  programs  were  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  they: 

■ '       Set  behavioral  change  as  a  goal  from  the  outset  of  the  program 

■  Enhanced  motivation  and  awareness  through  the  use  of  appropriate  communica- 
tion strategies  for  specific  target  audiences 

■  Got  active  involvement  by  community  leaders  and  members  to  help  infuse 
nutrition  education  into  the  community's  social  network 

■  Built  a  health-enhancing  environment;  for  example,  by  including  interventions 
with  grocery  stores,  eating  establishments,  schools,  and  worksites. 

The  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA  Working  Group  found  that  many  current  USDA- 
supported  program  activities  do  incorporate  elements  that  were  found  effective  in  the  Contento 
monograph.  Tables  2  and  3  (p.  36  and  p.  43,  respectively)  illustrate  a  sample  collection  of 
USDA-sponsored  and  competitively  funded  Federal,  State,  and  local/community  nutrition 
education  and  nutrition-related  efforts.  The  examples  are  not  intended  to  be  a  nationally 
representative  sample;  however,  they  include  a  variety  of  noteworthy  projects  from  many 
States  across  the  Nation.  They  can  be  characterized  and  summarized  in  the  following  ways: 

■  There  is  increased  cooperation  across  agencies  and  programs  to  implement 
activities  at  the  community  level  for  common  target  audiences 

■  Target  audiences  represent  various  ages  and  culturally  diverse  groups,  in  urban 
and  rural  settings 

■  Many  activities  contain  an  evaluation  component,  some  more  elaborate  than 
others 

■  Projects  range  widely  in  size,  from  those  funded  with  NET  mini-grants  of 
$2,500  to  State  Family  Nutrition  Programs  funded  with  Food  Stamp  State 
matching  grants  over  $2.5  million 

■  The  delivery  and  communication  methods  show  that  varied  techniques  are 
being  implemented  (e.g.,  video  teleconferences,  computer-assisted  programs, 
hotlines,  "learn  while  you  wait"  features);  many  delivery  methods  require  active 
participation  to  enhance  learning;  and  many  projects  represent  comprehensive 
programs  that  target  multiple  audiences.  Various  audiences  can  reinforce 
learning  for  each  other  (e.g.,  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  school  food 
service). 

Funding:  USDA's  total  funding  in  FY  1995  for  Human  Nutrition  Research  and  Education 
was  $400.3  million.  Of  that,  $325.6  million  (81%)  went  toward  nutrition  education  activities, 
$55.2  million  (14%)  for  basic  research  on  human  nutrient  requirements  and  food  composition, 
and  $19.5  million  (5%)  for  monitoring  of  food  consumption  and  use  of  foods.  By  target 
audience,  83  percent  of  FY  1995  expenditures  for  nutrition  education  went  for  activities 
specifically  directed  to  low-income  audiences  (WTC,  EFNEP,  and  FSP),  primarily  low-income 
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women  and  children  participating  in  USDA's  food  assistance  programs.  For  the  three 
programs  with  legislated  nutrition  education  responsibilities.  WIC  accounted  for  56  percent, 
EFNEP  20  percent,  and  NET  3  percent  of  nutrition  education  expenditures.  Since  program 
inception,  funding  for  NET  and  for  EFNEP  has  been  seriously  eroded  by  undependable 
appropriations  and  by  inflation. 

USDA  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  FUNDING 
FY95=$32S.6M 


OTHER- 


•Other  nutnuon  education  activiues  of  FSIC.  FSIS.  and  CNPP  =  <  1    of  expenditures. 
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A  Report  to  ihe  Secretary  on 

The  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA 


Findings 

Nutrition  education  must  continue  as  a  priority  at  USDA.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  ongoing 
and  sustainable.  Such  a  commitment  will  ensure  that  USDA  succeeds  in  its  goal  to  promote 
optimal  health  and  nutrition  status  to  all  Americans.  The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive,  fully 
integrated  nutrition  education  plan  will  ensure  USDA's  continued  role  as  a  leader  of  nutrition 
education  well  into  the       century.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Working  Group's  findings  and 
recommendations  on  the  current  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA  presented  in  this 
report  will  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  building  a  visionary  and  effective  strategic  plan  for 
nutrition  education. 

1 There  are  numerous  innovative  nutrition  education  activities  going 
on  at  USDA.  Timely  access  to  information  about  them  is  a 
challenge. 

I 

f    USDA  agencies  conduct  a  wide  range  of  activities  that  contribute  to  the 
I    Department 's  total  nutrition  education  effort.   Obtaining  a  clear,  com- 
I   prehensive  picture  of  USDA 's  total  effort  is  difficult  because  of  the  diversity 
I    of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  Department 's  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State, 
1    and  local  levels.   There  are  challenges  in  collecting  and  sharing  information 
I    on  projects  planned,  recently  funded,  or  underway.  Better  communication 
I    channels  could  promote  greater  interagency  cooperation,  prevent  duplication 
I    of  effort  both  within  and  outside  the  Department,  and  advance  a  renewed 
I    vision  for  nutrition  education  shared  by  the  Department  and  its  customers. 

USDA's  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  an  integrated  nutrition  education  program  that  contributes 
to  a  nutritionally  knowledgeable  public,  motivated  to  make  behavioral  change(s)  to  promote 
optimal  health  and  nutritional  status  (fig.  2,  p.  26).  The  delivery  of  effective  nutrition 
education  services  requires  coordinated  efforts  from  a  number  of  Department  agencies.  It  is 
the  collective  activities  of  these  agencies  that  form  the  basis  of  USDA's  total  nutrition 
education,  information,  and  promotion  program.  USDA's  efforts  are:  structured  to  encom- 
pass the  multiple  phases  of  the  nutrition  education  process;  conducted  with  different  target 
audiences;  and  continually  being  implemented  at  three  different  levels—Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Diversified  Activities:  Several  agencies  in  USDA  are  responsible  for  and  conduct  most  of  the 
major  nutrition  education  activities  within  the  Department.  Each  of  these  agencies  has  a  very 
specific  mission  to  conduct  these  specialized  activities.  Figure  1  (p.  24)  graphically  portrays 
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these  agencies  and  their  major  nutrition  education  program  responsibilities.  The  matrix  in 
table  1  (p.  31)  presents  examples  of  USDA's  current  program  efforts  categorized  by  the  part 
of  the  nutrition  education  process  (defined  in  fig.  2,  p.  26)  on  which  the  activity  focuses. 
Together,  table  1  and  figures  1-3  (p.  24-28)  show  the  diverse  range  of  nutrition  education 
efforts  at  USDA,  including  activities  related  to  research,  policy  and  recommendations 
development,  and  the  translation  and  communication  of  information  to  an  array  of  target 
audiences. 

Although  some  program  activities  may  appear  to  be  duplicative,  this  is  not  the  case.  For 
example,  EFNEP  and  WIC  provide  nutrition  education  to  similar  target  audiences,  but  the 
characteristics  of  the  educational  efforts  differ.  Within  EFNEP,  nutrition  education  activities 
are  usually  conducted  by  a  trained  paraprofessional;  are  long-term  and  involve  intensive 
instruction;  and  usually  focus  on  family  nutrition,  food  safety,  and  food  money  management 
topics.  The  WIC  program  efforts  are  conducted  by  health  professionals  or  paraprofessionals, 
but  are  of  short  duration  (offered  in  two  15-minute  sessions  per  each  certification  period),  and 
focus  on  specific  nutritional  risk  factors  in  pregnancy  and  infant  feeding,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
foods  and  coupons  provided  in  the  WIC  food  package. 

The  NET  program  and  Team  Nutrition  initiative  are  examples  of  two  nutrition  education 
efforts  that  both  target  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  However,  they  are  really  quite  different. 
NET  is  a  legislated,  on-going  program  in  existence  since  1977.  Grants  to  States  allow  them 
maximum  flexibility  to  design  and  implement  their  own  program  objectives  and  elements  that 
adhere  to  the  Dietary  Guidelines.  The  nutrition  messages  and  materials  produced  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics  and  media  in  order  to  target  special  audiences.  State  NET  coordinators 
submit  activity  reports  and  evaluations  each  year.  Team  Nutrition  is  a  nationwide,  integrated 
program  designed  to  help  implement  USDA's  School  Meals  Initiative  for  Healthy  Children. 
It  was  designed  and  is  being  coordinated  at  the  Federal  level,  being  implemented  and 
evaluated  initially  through  designated  "Team  Nutrition"  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  Many 
of  the  materials  developed  at  the  Federal  level  are  being  supplied  to  project  partners  and 
community  cooperators.  All  Team  Nutrition  materials  focus  on  specific  messages  from  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  to  encourage  children  to  eat  more  grain  products,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
and  to  choose  diets  that  are  lower  in  fat. 

Variety  of  Target  Audiences:  Target  audiences  and  messages  vary  depending  on  an  agency's 
mission.  For  example,  the  Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and  Extension  Service 
(CSREES)  in  partnership  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  (CES)  operate  their  base 
program  for  targeted  segments  of  the  general  public,  the  EFNEP  for  low-income  youth  and 
families  with  young  children,  and  the  ES/WIC  Nutrition  Education  Initiative  for  the  neediest 
WIC  participants.  The  Food  and  Consumer  Service  supports  nutrition  education  to  low- 
income  families  receiving  Federal  food  assistance  and  provides  technical  support  to 
professional  and  paraprofessional  audiences  associated  with  the  food  assistance  programs. 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  reaches  mostly  professional  and  technical  audiences 
with  results  of  their  food  and  nutrition  research  and  food  consumption  surveys  and  both 
professional  and  paraprofessional  audiences  through  the  information  and  services  provided  by 
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the  National  Agricultural  Library's  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center  (FNIC).  The 
Center  for  Nutrition  Policy  and  Promotion  (CNPP)  links  research  to  the  consumer  and, 
therefore,  reaches  both  the  technicai ^professional  audience  and  the  general  public.  The 
Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  generally  provides  information  and  analysis  to  Government 
agencies  and  Congress,  as  well  as  research  results,  training,  and  technical  assistance  to 
technical  and  professional  audiences.  The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  reaches 
mostly  the  general  public  in  its  nutrition  education  activities  related  to  nutrition  labeling  and 
safe  handling  of  meat  and  poultry  products.  Also,  in  keeping  with  effective  message 
targeting,  special  emphasis  is  often  given  to  ethnic  and  cultural  differences  of  population 
subgroups  by  agencies  reaching  the  general  public. 

Activities  Implemented  at  Three  Levels:  USD  A  sponsors  nutrition  education  activities  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Federal  level  nutrition  education  efforts  include: 

1)  Three  programs  specifically  legislated  to  conduct  nutrition  education  through  State 
agencies:  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program;  Special  Supplemental 
Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children;  and  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  program  as  the  educational  arm  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  Funding  is 
dispensed  through  grants  to  States  for  NET  and  WIC,  and  formula  funding  for 
EFNEP. 

2)  Special  nutrition  education  activities  and  pilot  projects:  for  example,  "Team  Nutrition" 
for  the  Child  Nutrition  Program,  and  "Healthy  Eating  for  Life  Program"  as  part  of 
Cooperative  Extension  System's  Decisions  for  Health:  A  National  Initiative. 

3)  Research  and  development  grants.  FCS's  competitively  funded  projects  are  based  on 
research  funds  and  are  awarded  as  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or  contracts;  ex- 
amples include  the  FY  '94  and  '95  projects  in  table  3  (p.  43)  and  FCS's  State  Agency 
Support  Network  Nutrition  Education  Cooperative  Agreements. 

4)  Nutrition  education  that  is  legislated  as  the  States'  provisional  option,  based  on 
matching  funds.  Food  Stamp  Program  funds  are  delivered  through  administrative 
matching  funds  (at  a  ratio  of  1:1,  Federal  and  State). 

State  and  communitv  level  nutrition  education  efforts  abound.  Many  are  partially  sponsored 
by  USDA  but  usually  also  receive  funds  from  other  sources.  The  specific  focus  of  the 
research  or  education  project  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  State  land-grant  universities,  county 
governments,  or  community  organizations  involved  (e.g.,  projects  listed  in  table  2,  p.  36),  but 
many  use  themes,  and  sometimes  materials,  developed  at  the  Federal  level.  Programs,  such  as 
EFNEP,  WIC,  and  NET,  are  operated  directly  through  State  and  local  agencies. 
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I    Evaluating  effectiveness  of  USDA's  current  nutrition  education 
efforts  is  difficult. 

There  are  few  data  available  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  various  USDA 
nutrition  education  programs  for  bringing  about  behavioral  change.  In- 
adequate funding  is  one  of  the  major  factors  limiting  the  evaluation  of 
USDA 's  efforts;  available  funds  are  often  applied  to  maintain  program 
\    delivery  rather  than  to  conduct  evaluation.   USDA 's  current  activities  are 
\    being  measured  against  evaluation  outcomes  that  many  programs  were  not 
\    designed  to  meet. 

The  need  for  nutrition  education  continues  to  be  substantiated  by  scientific  evidence  that 
increasingly  suggests  the  role  diet  plays  in  the  onset  of  chronic  diseases.  Four  of  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  the  United  States— heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  diabetes— are  linked  to 
diet.  Some  researchers  estimate  that  proper  diet  might  even  forestall  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
annual  deaths  from  these  four  diseases.    Another  three— overweight,  hypertension,  and 
osteoporosis— can  reduce  a  person's  quality  of  life  and  productivity,  and  contribute  to 
premature  death.  Genetic  predisposition  can  increase  some  people's  risk  for  those  chronic 
diseases;  however,  a  person's  behavior— diet,  smoking,  and  regular  exercise— can  also  have  an 
effect.  A  recent  ERS  report.  The  American  Diet,  Health  and  Economic  Consequences 
(Frazao,  1995),  stated  that  the  overall  economic  cost  associated  with  these  major  diet-related 
health  conditions  is  about  $250  billion  annually.  Research  is  now  begirming  to  show  that 
effective  nutrition  education,  appropriately  targeted,  can  motivate  people  to  change  their 
behavior  and,  ultimately,  impact  annual  health  care  costs. 

Up  until  the  1980's,  the  Department's  Federal-level  nutrition  education  efforts  were  focused 
almost  entirely  on  information  delivery.  Knowing  "how  to"  purchase,  store,  prepare,  and 
serve  safe  and  nutritious  foods  was  the  emphasis  at  that  time,  as  it  was  in  the  nutrition 
education  profession  as  a  whole.  It  was  assumed  that  consumers  armed  with  adequate 
nutrition  information  and  skills  would  make  the  appropriate  food  choices  (behavioral  change) 
for  optimal  health.  USDA's  program  evaluations  were  based  mostly  .on  distribution  and 
usability  of  materials  and  used  relatively  simple  and  quick  evaluation  tools  that  focused  on 
knowledge  gain.  In  those  days,  EFNEP  was  an  exception— EFNEP  evaluations  looked  at  food 
intake  from  the  basic  four  food  groups  at  entry  into  and  exit  from  the  program. 

Then  the  paradigm  for  effective  nutrition  education  began  to  shift.  Nutrition  education 
research  began  to  show  that  nutrition  education  efforts  were  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  they 
focused  on  bringing  about  behavioral  change  (Contento,  et  al,  1995).  Just  having  knowledge 
about  food  and  nutrition  does  not  necessarily  motivate  people  to  make  dietary  changes. 
Nutrition  education  programs  are  now  being  asked  to  be  accountable  for  achieving  behavioral 
change,  rather  than  just  knowledge  gain,  and  evaluating  for  it.  USDA  has  become  responsive 
to  this  trend.  The  EFNEP  Reporting/Evaluation  System  was  developed  in  1993  by  the 
CSREES  in  partnership  with  the  CES  and.  recently,  FCS  added  an  evaluation  component  to 


its  FY  '97  Guidance  for  Submitting  Food  Stamp  Program  Nutrition  Education  Plans.  Also, 
FCS  began  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  Team  Nutrition  on  the  nutrition  skills  and  eating 
behaviors—over  time  in  school  and  at  home— of  fourth  and  sevt^.ith  grade  students  in  par- 
ticipating and  comparison  schools. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  agency  nutrition  education  activities  described 
in  table  1  (p.  31)  are  related  to  the  development  and  distribution  of  information  of  the  "how- 
to"  kind— information  that  is  instrumental  for  applying  nutrition  and  food  safety  concepts  to 
selecting  a  healthful  diet,  but  is  not  of  itself  motivational.  These  activities,  which  develop  and 
provide  nutrition  and  food  safety  information  for  individuals  who  seek  it,  are  an  appropriate 
responsibility  of  Government  and  are  also  essential  parts  of  the  nutrition  education  process. 

The  Working  Group's  review  of  USDA's  past  evaluations  found  that: 

1 )  There  are  few  published  or  unpublished  evaluation  data  currently  available  to  verify 
the  effectiveness  of  specific,  individual  nutrition  education  efforts 

2)  Evaluation  efforts  planned  and  conducted  at  the  Federal  level  result  in  more  adequate 
data  than  State  or  local  evaluation  efforts 

3)  The  three  programs  legislated  for  nutrition  education  (WIG,  EFNEP,  and  NET)  have 
some  requirements  for  conducting  evaluations,  but  the  standards  and  guidelines  are  not 
consistent  among  programs 

4)  Programs  for  which  nutrition  education  is  not  a  legislated  component  rarely  evaluate 
effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  evaluation  initiatives  currently  underway  that  address  the 
concerns  listed  above.  USDA-sponsored  programs  are  beginning  to  include  evaluation 
components  more  regularly— for  example.  Team  Nutrition,  Nutrition  Impact  Indicator  Project 
of  CES,  some  recent  USDA  competitively  funded  nutrition  education  projects  listed  in  table  3 
(p.  43),  and  a  host  of  other  USDA-supported  State  and  local  nutrition  education  projects  listed 
in  table  2  (p.  36).  Additionally,  the  CSREES  in  partnership  with  CES  has  recently  developed, 
and  is  currently  using,  its  EFNEP  Evaluation/Reporting  System,  which  it  considers  a  model  of 
participatory  research  and  evaluation.  The  grassroots  input  into  its  development  has  allowed 
it  to  provide  useful  data  to  the  Federal  partner. 

As  emphasized  during  the  conference  "Charting  the  Course  for  Evaluation:  How  Do  We 
Measure  the  Success  of  Nutrition  Education  and  Promotion  in  Food  Assistance  Programs?" 
sponsored  by  FCS  on  July  13-14.  1995,  the  ability  to  conduct  evaluations  is  continually 
challenged  by  a  shortage  of  funds  allocated  for  that  purpose.  Often,  available  funds  are 
applied  to  maintain  program  delivery,  rather  than  for  evaluation. 

Overall  program  effectiveness  is  best  demonstrated  when  based  on  evaluation  results  that 
provide  comparable  data.  However,  USDA  agencies  generally  have  little  control  over  final 
implementation  of  most  nutrition  education  programs  they  currently  sponsor.  The  legislation 
authorizing  WIG,  for  example,  does  not  provide  USDA  with  any  real  authority  over  how 
nutrition  education  contacts  are  carried  out  within  the  context  of  the  program,  nor  does  it 
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legislate  specific  reporting  requirements  for  such  efforts.  For  many  programs  (e.g.,  NET, 
WIC,  Cooperative  Extension  System  base  programs.  Food  Stamps)  each  State  determines  its 
own  needs,  specific  target  audiences,  delivery  mechanisms,  and  evaluation  methods.  There- 
fore, data  from  those  evaluations  may  not  be  readily  available  or  else  they  may  end  up  too 
disparate  to  combine  and  analyze  on  a  national  basis. 

For  nutrition  education  provided  in  the  context  of  a  food  assistance  program  such  as  WIC,  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  impact  of  the  nutrition  education  component  from  the  impact  of 
providing  the  food  package.  Thus,  evaluation  of  the  nutrition  education  component  often 
focuses  on  client  knowledge  gain  and  satisfaction,  rather  than  on  dietary  behavioral  change. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  for  any  nutrition  education  program  to  be  effective, 
environmental  changes  may  also  be  required.  People  must  have  access  (economic  as  well  as 
physical)  to  healthful  food  choices  and  safe  exercise/activity  areas  in  order  to  improve  their 
diets  and  lifestyles  for  optimal  health.  Nutrition  education  does  not  substitute  for  economic 
food  assistance,  but  it  can  make  that  food  assistance  more  effective  in  improving  nutrition  and 
health  outcomes. 
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•\   I    USDA  does  not  have  a  consistent  mandate  to  conduct  nutrition 
*•         education  throughout  all  its  food  programs. 

In  June  1995,  USDA  declared  its  renewed  vision  for  nutrition  education  to 
develop  consistent,  effective,  science-based  and  consumer-oriented  nutrition 
promotions.   The  legislation  under  which  the  Department  is  currently  work- 
ing, however,  is  inconsistent  with  those  goals  and  is  perpetuating  the  frag- 
mentation of  nutrition  education  efforts  in  USDA  's  agencies  and  programs. 

Nutrition  is  a  priority  at  USDA  and  nutrition  education  is  an  essential  customer  service  of  the 
Department.  In  1 862  when  the  Department  was  first  created,  it  was  given  broad  authority  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
In  1953,  an  amendment  specified  nutrition  as  one  of  these  subjects.  Today,  nutrition 
education  is  legislated  in  only  three  of  USDA' s  programs:  the  Special  Supplemental  Nutrition 
Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC);  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  (EFNEP);  and  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  (NET)  program. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  late  1970's,  legislation  has  authorized  special  nutrition  education 
improvements  and  pilot  projects  for  the  child  nutrition  programs.  Food  Stamp  participants, 
and  other  low-income  audiences.  These  projects  have  helped  integrate  the  former  Extension 
Service  education  programs  with  food  assistance  programs,  but  such  activities  were  not 
mandated. 

Historically,  the  delivery  of  nutrition  education  to  the  public  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Extension  Service,  now  part  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and  Extension 
Service  (CSREES).  This  agency  has  the  advantage  of  a  direct  link  to  the  target  clientele 
through  their  State  and  county  "partners."  Over  the  last  15  years,  FCS  has  become  more 
active  in  nutrition  education  primarily  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  professional  and 
paraprofessional  educators  and  by  funding  analysis  and  research  activities.  Increasingly,  a 
greater  proportion  of  resources  has  been  directed  successfully  toward  program-specific 
activities  in  collaboration  and  partnership  between  CSREES  and  FCS. 

In  a  time  of  tighter  funding,  joint  ventures  between  USDA  agencies  make  sense  to  pursue.  In 
the  past,  mechanisms  such  as  Memoranda  of  Understanding,  cooperative  agreements,  and 
contractual  mechanisms  have  been  used  between  and  among  various  USDA  agencies  to  help 
deliver  program-focused  nutrition  education.  For  the  future,  alternative  delivery  mechanism(s) 
to  the  traditional  program-focused  delivery  structure  could  offer  additional  ways  to  increase 
exposure  to  and  diffusion  of  nutrition  information  across  a  broader  spectrum  of  the  American 
public.  A  comprehensive,  cross-cutting  nutrition  education  plan  that  ensures  by  mandate  or 
directive  that  cooperative  efforts  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  community  levels  are  continually 
implemented,  and  which  redirect  program-specific  efforts  to  a  broader  audience,  would  ensure 
a  more  consistent,  effective  delivery  of  nutrition  education  during  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
changing  government  priorities  and  funding  over  time. 
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/ 1    I    Many  USDA  nutrition  education  efforts  have  failed  to  expand  due 
to  static  Federal  appropriations  and  inflation. 

Undependable  appropriations  have  undermined  the  resources  needed  to  imple- 
\    ment  nutrition  education  in  some  programs.  Inflation  has  further  weakened 
the  purchasing  power  of  appropriations  that  have  remained  constant  in  other 
programs.  All  of  this  can  result  in  less  effective  nutrition  education  efforts 
I    and  fewer  people  being  served. 

The  Department's  earliest  legislation  directed  nutrition  education  efforts  to  all  Americans. 
Later,  starting  in  the  1970's,  a  set  of  specific  program  enactments  or  amendments  authorized 
nutrition  education  in  the  food  assistance  programs  to  low-income  populations.  Today, 
USDA's  nutrition  education  program  expenditures  continue  to  be  highly  concentrated  on  low- 
income,  food  assistance  populations.  In  1995,  approximately  83  percent  of  USDA's  nutrition 
education  expenditures  were  directed  to  low-income  audiences  (WIC,  EFNEP  and  FSP). 
Another  12  percent  went  to  children  (NET  and  Child  Nutrition  Program  projects  that  are  not 
restricted  to  low-income)  and  just  5  percent  to  the  "general  public." 

Funding  trends  indicate  that  nutrition  efforts  in  WIC,  NET,  and  EFNEP,  the  three  programs 
with  legislated  nutrition  education,  may  be  hampered  by  imdependable  appropriations  and 
inflation.  EFNEP  started  in  1968  as  a  pilot  project  with  $10  million.  Since  1982,  annual  ap- 
propriations for  EFNEP  have  peaked  at  $50-60  million  and  have  since  remained  essentially 
stagnant,  decreasing  in  real  dollar  value  to  a  level  only  slightly  above  that  received  as  a  pilot 
project  in  1968.  Since  its  inception  in  1978,  NET  funding  has  vacillated.  In  1979  funding 
was  $26  million,  plunging  in  the  1980's  to  $5  million.  It  was  minimally  restored  in  the 
1990's  but  lost  buying  power  to  inflation  in  recent  years.  For  WIC,  while  actual  nutrition 
education  expenditures  grew  steadily  during  the  1980's  as  total  WIC  program  funding 
increased,  the  rate  of  growth  has  declined.  Effects  of  inflation  have  been  moderated  since 
1989  when  WIC  administrative  funding  (including  nutrition  education)  began  receiving  adjust- 
ments based  on  the  inflation  rate  for  State  and  local  govenmient  purchases. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  issue  of  decreased  nutrition  education  expenditures—  Federal 
matching  funds  used  for  nutrition  education  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Between  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995  there  was  a  280-percent  increase  and  between  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  just  over 
a  200-percent  increase  in  Food  Stamp  nutrition  education  expenditures  due  to  an  increased 
interest  by  State  agencies  electing  to  implement  or  continue  to  implement  a  Food  Stamp 
Nutrition  Education  Plan.  Under  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Government  may  reimburse  a  State  agency  50  percent  for  allowable  administrative 
program  costs.  The  sustainability  of  nutrition  education  efforts  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
dependent  on  this  type  of  funding  mechanism,  however,  is  quite  volatile  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  State  costs  by  law  are  reimbursed,  the  Food  Stamp  Nutrition  Education 
Program  is  not  a  "grant"  program  in  which  a  set  level  of  funding  is  provided  for  specific 
activities.  Second,  funds  may  not  be  carried  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next.  Third, 
Federal  reimbursement  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  Federal  funds.  Even  modest  cuts  in 
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Federal  support  of  the  matching  funds  program  would  severely  curtail  Food  Stamp  Program 
nutrition  education  efforts,  unless  more  permanent  fiscal  measures  are  devised  and  imple- 
mented. 

In  today's  economic  environment  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  paradigms  USD  A  has  used 
in  the  past  for  funding  structure  and  delivery  mechanisms  are  not  the  most  cost-effective  ways 
to  deliver  nutrition  education,  particularly  with  a  renewed  goal  to  reach  all  Americans. 
Broadening  the  target  audience  to  all  Americans  means  going  beyond  programs  that  have 
legislated  nutrition  education.  The  Department  needs  alternative  ways  to  maximize  use  of 
existing  program  funds  and  leverage  them  in  cost-effective  ways  that  will  reach  a  larger  target 
audience. 
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A  Report  10  the  Secretary  on 

The  State  of  \ulrition  Education  in  USD  A 


Recommendations  for  Consideration 

Enactment  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  of  1993  has  provided 
USDA,  throughout  its  agencies,  an  opportunity  to  incorporate  the  latest  available  scientific 
research  and  technology  findings  into  its  nutrition  education  plan  for  the  Year  2002.  The 
GPRA  provides  an  opportunity  to  translate  the  recommendations  in  this  report  into  perfor- 
mance results  leading  to  a  cost-effective,  comprehensive,  and  coordinated  nutrition  education 
plan. 

Recent  trends  in  the  Department's  nutrition  education  efforts  indicate  a  responsiveness  to  the 
social  and  environmental  changes  now  facing  us  by  moving  towards  more  cross-program 
efforts.  However,  to  achieve  a  cost-effective,  integrated,  and  comprehensive  nutrition 
education  program  for  the  next  century,  the  Department  as  a  whole  must  commit  to  change 
now.  In  partnership  with  States  and  local  communities,  USDA  must  pursue  a  vision  to  fully 
integrate  nutrition  education  into  all  of  its  food  programs  and  coordinate  all  existing  efforts 
into  a  comprehensive,  strategic  plan  for  nutrition  education  and  promotion  that  leverages  the 
energies  and  resources  found  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  We  must  develop  and 
adopt  a  strategic  plan  to  RENEW,  RETOOL,  and  REFUEL  nutrition  education  at  USDA. 

RENEW  -  We  must  revive  what  has  worked  best  in  the  past,  build  on  those  successes,  and 
rejuvenate  by  adapting  to  the  current  environment.  USDA's  authorizing  legislation  called  for 
serving  all  Americans.  Successive  legislation  over  time  has  caused  USDA's  nutrition 
education  efforts  to  become  focused  primarily  on  three  of  its  programs  (NET,  EFNEP,  and 
WIG)  and  directed  to  certain  segments  of  the  American  population,  i.e.,  low-income  popula- 
tions. And,  there  are  still  nutrition  programs  without  formalized  nutrition  education  mandates. 
In  the  spirit  of  renewal,  these  trends  need  to  be  reversed.  To  renew  its  nutrition  education 
efforts,  USDA  needs  to: 

♦  Make  Nutrition  Education  a  Priority. 

Make  nutrition  education  a  Departmental  priority  to  benefit  all  Americans.  A 
long-term,  comprehensive,  coordinated  strategic  nutrition  education  plan  is 
needed  that  has  measurable  objectives  and  a  consistent  commitment  of  funds 
for  cross-program  efforts.  Such  a  plan  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Depart- 
ment's GPRA  strategic  plan,  with  input  from  all  agencies  and  their  State  and 
local  partners. 

♦  Reach  Out  to  All  Americans. 

Regardless  of  any  food  program  affiliation,  commit  to  providing  consistent, 
science-based  nutrition  education  programs  to  all  Americans,  designed  to 
motivate  behavioral  change  to  improve  dietary  habits. 
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♦  Put  Nutrition  Education  into  All  USDA  Food  Programs. 

Structure  an  overall  framework  and  guidelines  for  nutrition  education  applicable 
to  all  USDA  food  program  efforts,  particularly  those  that  currently  have  no 
formal,  sustainable  mandate  to  conduct  nutrition  education  because  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  a  written  policy  or  their  legislative  authorization  does  not 
require  it. 

♦  Link  with  Constituencies. 

Foster  efforts  within  the  Department  at  the  State  and  local  level  that  bring 
together  the  constituencies  for  USDA's  nutrition  education  programs— such  as 
State  agricultural  colleges;  NET,  based  in  State  education  departments;  EFNEP, 
based  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  coimty  offices;  and  WIC,  based  in 
State  and  local  health  departments— to  pool  resources,  expertise  and  outreach  to 
more  effectively  address  needs  of  their  common  clientele.  The  expertise  and 
involvement  of  local  nutrition  professionals  are  essential  to  meet  needs  of  an 
increasingly  culturally  diverse  population  with  limited  funds. 

♦  Nurture  Partnerships  and  Coalitions. 

Establish  and  maintain  effective  partnerships  and  collaborations  outside  the 
Department  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  commimity  levels,  and  with  non-Federal 
organizations. 

RETOOL  -  We  live  in  dynamic  times  in  science  and  technology.  Stagnation  can  happen 
quickly.  Strong  leaders  must  continually  seek  and  build  new  skills,  be  open  to  change,  and 
prepare  for  new  paradigms.  Behavioral  change  and  accountability  are  two  such  paradigms; 
both  depend  on  evaluations  for  documentation.  To  retool  with  a  focus  on  behavioral  change, 
evaluation,  and  accountability,  USDA  needs  to: 

♦  State  Behavioral  Change  as  an  Objective. 

Update  or  create  and  promote  Departmental  policies  to  include  behavioral 
change  as  a  program  objective,  if  that  is  a  standard  against  which  USDA's 
future  nutrition  education  interventions  will  be  evaluated  for  effectiveness. 

♦  Evaluate  All  Projects. 

Continue  to  emphasize  evaluation  (i.e.,  process,  outcome,  and  cost-effective- 
ness) by  making  it  a  routine  component  of  USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements.  Consider  stipulating  an  appropriately  set 
percentage  of  project  funds  be  used  for  evaluation  purposes  (e.g.,  15  percent). 
A  commitment  to  require  and  collect  such  evaluations,  based  on  established 
minimum  guidelines,  would  help  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  could 
provide  direction  for  building  effective  efforts  in  the  future.  Also,  preparation 
of  basic  evaluation  standards  and  guidelines  and  establishment  of  core  criteria 
would  provide  consistent  program  evaluation  data  for  all  USDA-sponsored 
efforts  that  could  be  compiled  and  analyzed  on  a  national  scale  in  order  to 
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ensure  outcome  assessment.  Only  then  will  adequate  data  be  available  to 
provide  direction  for  improving  program  efforts. 

♦       Refocus  Training. 

Provide  technical  assistance  and  training  opportunities  to  upgrade  the  nutrition 
education  and  evaluation  skills  of  State  and  local  staff  and  enable  them  to  in- 
corporate behavioral-change  strategies  and  evaluations  into  their  activities. 


♦       Refocus  Research. 

Support  additional  research  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  on  cost- 
effective  designs  and  validated  instruments  appropriate  for  use  by  local  agen- 
cies, on  evaluation  methodologies,  and  on  innovative  information  transfer 
technologies. 


To  do  this,  a  retooling  of  resources  is  necessary,  such  as  staff  training  on  evaluation  and 
development  of  a  "how-to"  guide.    To  help  in  the  development  of  evaluation  standards, 
guidelines,  and  tools,  fully  utilize  available  staff  and  funds  by  establishing  interagency  and 
cross-program  coordination  to  capitalize  on  the  unique  expertise  in  various  agencies.  Several 
current  activities  can  serve  as  models  for  steps  in  this  direction: 


■  EFNEP  Evaluation/Reporting  System  that  combines  dietary  assessment  and  a 
behavioral  checklist,  plus  perinatal  impacts 

■  Cooperative  Extension  System's  Nutrition  Impact  Indicators  Project 

■  ERS  support  of  evaluation  of  the  CSREES/FCS-WIC  nutrition  education 
initiative 

■  Community  Nutrition  Education  Cooperative  Agreements  of  10  individual 
projects  integrating  nutrition  education  and  resources  through  community-based 
consortia 

■  NET  Needs  Assessments  and  Evaluation  Guides,  providing  "how-to"  informa- 
tion for  State  NET  Coordinators. 


REFUEL  -  USDA  needs  to  restore  energy  and  excitement,  and  build  commitment  to  nutrition 
education.  Stronger  communication  links  within  the  Department  and  between  the  Department 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector  can  be  a  refueling  agent.  Improved  com- 
munication prevents  duplication,  fosters  participation,  encourages  consistent  messages,  and 
builds  staff  enthusiasm  and  cooperation.  Stronger  funding  mechanisms  also  will  build 
commitment.  The  refueling  of  funds  can  help  compensate  for  the  effects  of  inflation  on  many 
nutrition  education  expenditures.  To  refuel  commimication  efforts  and  funding  mechanisms, 
USDA  needs  to: 


♦       Make  Information  on  USDA 's  Nutrition  Education  Activities  Electronically 
Accessible. 

Establish  a  Departmental  electronic  data  base  that  contains  summary  informa- 
tion on  planned,  currently  ongoing,  and  recent  nutrition  education  activities  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  which  can  be  accessed,  searched,  and 
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retrieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  the  data  base  might  include: 
project  name,  purpose,  sponsor(s),  funding/source,  delivery  methods,  time 
frames,  target  audience(s),  evaluation  methods,  contact  person(s),  etc. 

This  data  base  could  facilitate  timely  preparation  of  Departmental  reports  on 
nutrition  education  activities,  as  well  as  inform  and  foster  interagency  coopera- 
tion in  nutrition  education  efforts.  Access  to  the  data  base  by  the  professional 
community  outside  the  Department  would  help  others  use  the  outcomes  of 
USDA  efforts  to  plan  and  implement  future  research  and  education  programs 
and  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

♦  Follow-up  with  Reports. 

Require  that  any  nutrition  education  activity  sponsored  with  USDA  funds 
follow-up  with  a  brief  project  and/or  activity  report  on  its  effectiveness  (what 
works— "strengths "--and  doesn't  work— "barriers").  These  reports  would  be 
submitted  to  USDA's  National  Agricultural  Library,  Food  and  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Center  for  easy  access  through  literature  searches.  These  reports  can 
provide  direction  for  future  efforts. 

♦  Publish  and  Share  Project  Information. 

Urge  agency,  State,  and  local  program  staff  to  publish  and  share  information 
about  effective  program  design  and  evaluation  processes  in  professional 
journals  and  other  academic  publications,  as  well  as  the  proposed  electronic 
data  base.  This  will  broaden  access  to  USDA's  efforts  by  allied  professions 
and  make  learning  an  experience  based  on  both  successes  and  failures.  Of 
particular  interest  are  discussions  of  how  evaluation  results  can  be  used  to 
improve  program  delivery. 

♦  Sponsor  Cross-Program  Meetings. 

Encourage  regional  cross-program  meetings  to  share  information  about  ongoing 
nutrition  education  projects,  delivery  systems,  and  resources.  One  model  for 
such  a  meeting  is  the  FCS-sponsored  Southeast  Regional  Nutrition  Education 
Integration  Conference,  "Promoting  Partnerships,"  held  April  2-4,  1996,  in 
Atlanta,  GA. 

♦  Explore  Alternative  Financing. 

Explore  development  of  alternative  mechanisms  for  pooling  or  redirecting 
available  agency  program  funds  and  unique  staff  expertise  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion projects  that  address  common  target  audiences  and  objectives.  To  the 
extent  possible,  identify  and  remove  bureaucratic  barriers  to  developing  cross- 
cutting  projects  that  pool  resources.  One  current  model  for  this  is  the 
CSREES/FCS/ERS  Nutrition  Education  Initiative  targeted  to  the  neediest  WIC 
clients. 
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Foster,  suppon.  and  utilize  cost-effective,  non-traditional,  and  creative  funding 
mechanisms  to  fund  and  implement  cross-program  nutrition  education  efforts  as 
a  way  to  augment  available  Federal  dollars:  Interprogram  coalitions,  private 
sector  partnerships  and  alliances,  "matching"  funds  with  local  coalitions  and 
State  programs,  and  others.  All  of  these  can  build  community  support,  involve- 
ment, and  "ownership"  of  nutrition  education  programs  and  develop  useful 
strategies  for  evaluating  program  effectiveness  and  meeting  participant  needs. 
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A  Report  10  the  Secretary  on 

The  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA 


Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 


ARS 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

CES 

Cooperative  Extension  System 

CNPP 

Center  for  Nutrition  Policy  and  Promotion 

CSFII 

Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals 

CSREES 

Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and  Extension  Service 

DHKS 

Diet,  Health,  and  Knowledge  Survey 

EFNEP 

Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 

ERS 

Economic  Research  Service 

ES 

Extension  Service 

PCS 

Food  and  Consumer  Service 

FSP 

Food  Stamp  Program 

FNIC 

Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center 

FSIS 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 

GPRA 

Government  Performance  and  Results  Act 

KAB 

Knowledge,  Attitudes,  and  Behaviors 

NAL 

National  Agricultural  Library 

NET 

Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program 

OBPA 

Office  of  Budget  and  Policy  Analysis 

WIC 

Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
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Figures 


Figure  1 :  Major  Nutrition  Education.  Information,  and  Promotion  Activities  in  USDA 

This  organizational  graphic  portrays  the  major  agencies  at  USDA  that  are  responsible  for  and 
conduct  most  of  the  nutrition  education  activities  within  the  Department.  Under  each  office 
title  is  a  list  of  major  activities  the  agency  pursues  to  carry  out  its  specific  mission.  This 
chart  and  fig.  3  show  the  diverse  range  of  nutrition  education  efforts  at  USDA,  including 
activities  related  to  research,  policy  and  guidelines  development,  and  the  translation  and  com- 
munication of  information  to  an  array  of  target  audiences. 
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Figure  2:  USDA  Activities  Contributing  to  Nutrition  Education 


This  statement  was  formulated  and  adopted  by  the  State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  iJSDA 
Working  Group  as  a  framework  for  describing  USDA's  contributions  to  the  nutrition 
education  process.  It  lists  seven  activity  areas  that  illustrate  how  the  various  agency  efforts  in 
total  contribute  to  a  process  that  provides  consumers  with  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  diet  and  health  and  direction  for  improved  dietary  behavior.  The  last  paragraph 
states  an  overall  visionary  goal  for  nutrition  education  in  USDA. 
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Figure  2:  USDA  Activities  Contributing  to  Nutrition  Education 


USDA"s  nutrition  education  efforts  assist  consumers  in  making  decisions  about  their  eating 
practices  and  other  nutrition-related  behaviors  based  on  knowledge  from  the  nutritional  and 
social  sciences  and  provide  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  diet  and  health. 
USDA  contributes  to  this  process  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  its  various  agencies, 
including  the  following: 

♦  Conducts  nutrition  education  research  to  understand  human  behavior  and  to  determine  ap- 
propriate messages  and  methodologies  to  assist  in  the  process  of  behavioral  change; 

♦  Conducts  nutrition  science  research  to  define  what  constitutes  a  healthful  diet  and  to 
monitor  the  public's  nutritional  status; 

♦  Develops  science-based  nutrition  policy  and  recommendations  for  healthy  populations; 

♦  Translates  nutrition  policy  and  recommendations  into  nutrition  information  for  the  general 
public  and  special  populations; 

♦  Collaborates  with  Federal,  State,  and  professional  organizations,  and  the  private  sector  to 
achieve  consistent  nutrition  information; 

♦  Develops  communication  methodologies  to  deliver  appropriate  and  effective  nutrition 
messages,  services,  and  programs;  and 

♦  Implements  and  assesses  outcomes  and  impact  of  community-based  and  other  nutrition 
education  programs,  services,  and  delivery  systems. 

USDA's  overall  nutrition  education  goal  is  to  provide  an  integrated  nutrition  education 
program  that  contributes  to  a  nutritionally  knowledgeable  public,  motivated  to  make  be- 
havioral change(s)  to  promote  optimal  health  and  nutritional  status. 
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Figure  3:  Interrelationships  in  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Activities 


USDA's  agencies  ei  gage  in  numerous  nutrition  education  activities  that  together  provide  the 
necessary  components  for  a  nutrition  education  program  that  contributes  to  a  nutritionally 
knowledgeable  public,  motivated  to  make  behavioral  change(s)  to  promote  optimal  health  and 
nutritional  status.  Each  agency  has  a  specific  mission  to  accomplish  certain  activities;  these 
activities  interrelate  with  the  mission  and  activities  of  other  USDA  agencies.  This  figure 
illustrates  the  seven  types  of  activities  undertaken  at  USDA  (defined  in  fig.  2)  that  together 
form  the  framework  for  a  complete  process  for  providing  nutrition  education  to  the  public. 
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Figure  3.  Interrelationships  In  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Activities 


NUTRITION  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 
(biology) 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 
(psychology  (KAB),  economics) 


NUTRITION  POLICY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
(e.g.,  Dietary  Guidelines) 


translate 


NUTRITIONAL  MESSAGES  FOR  PUBLIC 
AND  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 
(e.g.,  Food  Guide  Pyramid,  nutrition  label) 


COLLABORATE/NETWORK 
(nutrition  education  intermediaries- 
health  professionals,  teachers,  aides) 


COMMUNICATIONS  METHODOLOGIES 
(e.g.,  media,  school  curricula,  food  label) 


implement 


TARGET  AUDIENCES 
(e.g.,  adults,  children,  pregnant  women,  etc.) 


EVALUATE  OUTCOMES  (SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS/ACTIVITIES) 
(e.g.,  child's  F&V  attitudes/behaviors  after 
Team  Nutrition  intervention) 

EVALUATE  IMPACT  (COMBINED  EFFECTS  OVER  ALL  PROGRAMS) 


Health  Status 
i  Measures 

1 

Dietary  j 
Status  1 

(CSFII) 

Food 
Consumption 

(DHKS/CSFII) 

Knowledge,  Attitude,  j 
Behavioral  Skills 

(DHKS) 

Tables 


The  tables  that  follow  provide  summary  information  about  examples  of  USDA  nutrition 
education  activities  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  community  levels.  Descriptions  of  those 
activities  included  are.  of  necessity,  abbreviated:  many  other  important  agency  activities  such 
as  participation  on  various  coordinating  committees  could  not  be  included.  Some  Working 
Group  members  were  reluctant  to  include  the  tables  in  the  report  since  they  could  not  be  com- 
plete. However,  others  felt  the  tables  provided  an  important  illustration  of  the  broad  range  of 
topics,  methods,  and  target  audiences  addressed  by  USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education 
activities.  Thus,  the  tables  have  been  included  and  the  reader  is  cautioned  to  remember  that: 


♦  Examples  are  not  exhaustive 

♦  Examples  are  not  nationally  representative 

♦  More  information  about  specific  projects  may  be  obtained  from  the  responsible 
agency  or  project  contact. 
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Table  1 :  Example  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Program  Activities 


Table  1  illustrates  the  wide  scope  and  types  of  nutrition  education  activities  going  on 
throughout  USDA.  but  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  listing,  nor  is  it  intended  to  describe  the 
activities  in  detail.  Details  of  agency  activities  can  be  found  in  the  most  recent  copy  of 
USDA's  annual  Report  on  USDA  Human  Nutrition  Research  and  Education  Activities:  A 
Report  to  Congress. 

This  matrix  presents  a  summary  of  many  of  USDA's  recent  and  current  program  efforts 
(1993-95).  It  categorizes  the  example  nutrition  education  program  activities  into  the  seven 
component  activity  areas  defined  in  figure  2.  Special  programmatic  research/demonstration 
projects  are  listed  in  one  or  more  categories  that  are  the  major  focus  of  the  research.  For 
example,  the  Food  Stamp  Commimity  Nutrition  Education  Cooperative  Agreements  are  listed 
under  "collaborate/network"  and  "evaluate  outcome/impact."  because  these  agreements  focus 
on  researching  the  process  of  building  and  using  community  networks  for  nutrition  education, 
and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  approaches  tested.  The  results  of  this  research  can 
help  to  improve  the  organization  and  delivery  of  community-based  nutrition  education 
interventions  in  the  future. 

In  this  table,  emphasis  is  placed  on  programs,  rather  than  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
program;  many  programs  benefit  by  cooperative  activities  of  several  agencies.  For  example, 
in  the  Nutrition  Education  Initiative  for  low-income  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women, 
CSREES,  FCS  (WIC),  and  ERS  are  collaborating  in  developing  and  evaluating  nutrition 
education  interventions  for  the  neediest  WIC  clients.  (The  18  competitively  funded  projects 
in  this  initiative  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  table  3.) 

Another  example  of  interagency  cooperation  is  the  CSREES  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  ARS's  Children's  Nutrition  Research  Center.  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.  This  MOU 
fosters  the  nutrition  education  practitioner-researcher  interaction  needed  to  direct  research  to 
practical  problems  and.  conversely,  to  facilitate  more  rapid  application  of  new  research 
findings  by  practitioners. 
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Table  la:  Example  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Program  Activities  -  Target  Audiences 


This  matrix  organizes  USDA  nutrition  education  activities  in  table  1  by  general  type  (research 
and  evaluation,  program  delivery,  or  nutrition  policy  and  regulations)  and  target  audience. 
Information  from  research  and  evaluation  activities  and  policy  and  regulations  is  targeted 
primarily  toward  the  technical,  professional,  and  government  audiences  for  use  in  program 
planning.  (Programmatic  research  projects  are  also  listed  under  the  target  audience  that  is  the 
specific  focus  of  the  research.) 

Delivery  activities  are  broadly  dispersed  among  all  target  audiences.  In  most  cases,  USDA 
nutrition  education  programs  are  actually  delivered  through  State  and  local  program  coopera- 
tors.  Within  certain  program  guidelines,  the  State  and  community  cooperators  have  flexibility 
to  determine  the  specific  needs  and  topics  to  be  addressed,  delivery  strategies  to  be  used,  and 
any  evaluations  that  may  be  conducted.  Unless  efforts  are  made  to  ensure  comparable 
evaluation  data,  overall  program  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess  on  a  national  level.  The 
EFNEP  Evaluation/Reporting  System  provides  some  evaluation  data  for  local  nutrition 
education  efforts  that  can  be  compiled  at  a  national  level.  Appropriate  evaluation  tools  are 
needed  for  other  USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education  programs. 
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Table  2:  Example  Current  USDA-Supported  State  and  Local  Nutrition  Education  Proiects 

This  table  compiles  information  on  many  examples  of  nutrition  education  projects  currently 
being  implemented  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  arranged  alphabetically  by  State.  The  listing 
is  not  exhaustive,  nor  are  the  examples  intended  to  be  a  nationally  representative  sample. 
However,  they  illustrate  a  variety  of  noteworthy  projects  from  many  States  across  the  Nation. 
The  projects  listed  cover  a  wide  range  of  target  audiences,  topics,  and  delivery  methods. 
Many  of  them  show  cooperation  across  agencies  and  programs  at  the  community  level, 
involving  NET,  WIC,  EFNEP,  and  other  Cooperative  Extension  System  program  efforts 
targeted  to  limited-resource  families  and  children.  Other  community  health  organizations  are 
often  involved. 

Messages  based  on  the  Dietary  Guidelines  and  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  are  adapted  and 
presented  as  appropriate  for  the  target  audience.  Programs  for  the  general  public  emphasize 
reduction  of  risk  for  chronic  disease  such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer  through  applications  of 
the  Dietary  Guidelines  and  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  in  making  food  choices,  maintaining 
healthy  weight,  and  obtaining  adequate  exercise.  Information  on  using  the  new  food  label  is 
also  a  frequent  topic.  For  food  assistance  program  participants,  information  about  good 
nutrition  and  food  safety  is  often  integrated  into  other  life-skills  education,  including  educa- 
tion on  parenting,  money  management,  and  health  care  referrals. 

Delivery  methods  represent  a  range  of  strategies,  often  incorporating  innovative  media  and 
technologies  and  encouraging  active  participation  of  the  learner.  In  non-school  settings, 
individual  counseling,  home  or  hospital  visits  by  peer  counselors,  group  classes,  food 
demonstrations  and  tasting  parties,  gardening  programs,  and  summer  camps  are  used  to 
present  information  about  good  nutrition  and  encourage  healthy  food  choices  and  exercise 
habits.  Information  is  presented  in  videos,  newsletters,  fact  sheets,  TV  and  radio  spots, 
telephone  hotlines,  and  interactive  computer  programs.  Many  programs  use  trained  nutrition 
assistants  and  peer  counselors  to  augment  the  efforts  of  professional  nutrition  educators  in 
delivering  nutrition  education,  especially  to  a  culturally  diverse  clientele. 

Many  of  the  projects  incorporate  evaluation  components,  which  may  provide  information  on 
program  outcomes  and  effectiveness  that  can  enhance  planning  of  future  program  initiatives. 
However,  the  diverse  nature  of  the  project  topics,  target  audiences,  and  evaluation  measures 
and  procedures  makes  it  difficult  to  compile  information  on  program  effectiveness  at  a 
national  level.  Developing  and  disseminating  guidelines  for  planning  and  collecting  basic 
evaluation  data  may  encourage  more  and  higher  quality  evaluation  efforts  in  the  future. 
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Table  3:  Some  Recent  USDA  Competitively  Funded  Nutrition  Education  Proiects 

USDA  has  recently  awarded  funds  for  several  "umbrella"  nutrition  education  projects.  They 
were  competitively  awarded  to  a  variety  of  organizations,  including  Federal.  State,  and  other 
organizations.  The  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of  target  audiences  (men/women,  various 
ages,  and  culturally  diverse),  topics,  delivery  methods,  and  geographic  locations. 

One  of  the  four  "umbrella"  projects  was  intended  to  help  identify  effective  processes  to  build 
community  networks  and  to  provide  technical  assistance.  Another  of  the  projects  was  to 
combine  the  strengths  of  and  model  effective  coordination  of  two  USDA  agencies  successful 
in  serving  low-income  audiences.  And,  two  of  the  projects  were  intended  to  identify  applied 
research-based  processes  and  technologies.    Through  technical  assistance,  USDA  can 
disseminate  research-based  processes  and  technologies  that  can  enhance  planning  and  delivery 
of  more  effective  nutrition  education  through  its  programs. 

Safe  handling  of  foods  is  also  an  important  component  of  achieving  a  healthful  diet.  A  set  of 
14  projects  competitively  funded  by  CSREES  as  part  of  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  National 
Initiative  provides  examples  of  educational  programs  for  both  producers  and  consumers  aimed 
at  reducing  incidence  of  food-borne  illness  and  enhancing  consumer  understanding  of  food 
technology. 
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Appendix  A 


State  of  Nutrition  Education  in  USDA  Working  Group  Members 


CNPP 
Bill  Layden 

Director,  Nutrition  Promotion  Staff 
Anne  Shaw 

Nutritionist,  Nutrition  Promotion 
Staff 

Co-Chair,  Working  Group 
Nancy  Gaston 

Nutritionist,  Nutrition  Promotion 
Staff 

Co-Chair,  Working  Group 

Carole  Davis 
Chief  Nutritionist 

FSIS 


Marjorie  Davidson 

Director,  Food  Safety  Education 

Charles  Edwards 

Director,  Product  Assessment  Division 
FCS 


Jill  Randell 

Program  Analyst,  Special  Nutrition  Staff 
Office  of  Analysis  &  Evaluation 

Patricia  Daniels 

Branch  Chief,  Nutrition  Services  and  Edu- 
cation Branch 

Nutrition  &  Technical  Services  Division 


ARS 

Frankie  Schwenk 

National  Program  Leader  for  Applied 

Nutrition 
National  Program  Staff 

Sandy  Facinoli 

Coordinator.  Food  and  Nutrition 

Information  Center 
National  Agricultural  Library 

CSREES 

Elizabeth  Tuckermanty 

National  Program  Leader,  Family,  4-H  and 

Nutrition  Unit 
Cooperative  State  Research,  Education  and 

Extension  Service 

Edith  Thomas 

National  Program  Leader,  Family,  4-H  and 
Nutrition  Unit 

Cooperative  State  Research,  Education,  and 
Extension  Service 

ERS 


Donald  Rose 

Senior  Economist,  Food  &  Consumer 
Economics  Division 

Jon  Weimer 

Agricultural  Economist 

Food  &  Consumer  Economics  Division 

OBFA 

David  Hoyt 
Program  Analyst 


Pat  White  and  Barbara  O'Brien  from  FSIS  also  participated. 
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Appendix  B 

Historical  Overview  of  Nutrition  Education  at  USDA 


The  Organic  Act  of  1862  established  the  Department  and  authorized  it  to  "acquire  and  diffuse 
among  the  people... useful  information  on  subjects  connected  to  agriculture...."  Through  research 
initiated  in  the  1890's  USDA's  W.O.  Atwater  began  the  scientific  basis  for  connecting  food 
composition,  dietary  intake,  and  health.  Science-based  food  guides  were  developed  by  USDA 
nutritionists  beginning  about  1916  and  disseminated  in  programs  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  which  was  established  in  1914  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  provide  people  with  "useful 
and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics." 

In  the  1930's,  USDA  food  economists  developed  buying  guides  in  the  form  of  family  food  plans 
at  four  cost  levels,  an  activity  that  continues  today.  One  of  the  lower  cost  food  plans  (the  Thrifty 
Food  Plan)  serves  as  the  basis  for  food  stamp  program  allotments.  In  the  1939  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  Food  and  Life,  Secretary  Wallace  noted  that  "the  lack  of  common-sense  knowledge  of 
nutrition  even  among  many  well-to-do  people  in  the  United  States  is  appalling...."  USDA  food 
economists  urged  greater  attention  to  research  on  food  consumption  as  a  basis  for  recommending 
dietary  improvements  and  noted  the  importance  of  motivating  people  to  change  food  habits,  as 
well  as  programs  to  increase  purchasing  power  of  many  poorer  families. 

In  1941,  at  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense—memorable  for  its  release  of  the  first 
set  of  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  USDA  participants  noted  that  many  families  spent 
enough  money  on  food  but  did  not  obtain  an  adequate  diet;  however,  they  also  acknowledged  that 
the  less  there  was  to  spend,  the  greater  was  the  need  for  skill  in  meal  planning,  in  food  buying, 
and  in  meal  preparation.  The  Conference  recommended  teaching  good  food  habits  in  schools  at 
all  levels  and  to  both  sexes,  and  exploring  the  educational  possibilities  of  school  lunch;  also, 
greater  attention  should  be  given  to  research  on  economic  and  psychological  factors  affecting 
food  consumption.  Participants  in  a  session  focused  on  nutrition  education  suggested  10 
characteristics  of  a  truly  effective  nutrition  program—characteristics  still  considered  important  and 
recommended  today  (table  1). 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  many  private  groups  and  government  agencies  developed  media- 
type  materials— posters,  pamphlets,  food  charts,  and  press  kits— urging  Americans  to  eat  better. 
Among  these  was  USDA's  National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide,  which  became  the  "Basic  Seven," 
followed  in  the  1950's  by  the  "Basic  Four"  food  group  guide.  The  School  Lunch  Program  was 
begun  in  1946,  offering  increased  opportunity  for  nutrition  education  in  the  schools. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's,  there  was  growing  concern  with  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
nutrition  education  to  help  Americans  improve  their  diets.  A  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Nutrition  Education  and  School  Lunch  sponsored  a  series  of  conferences  from  1957  to  1971  that 
focused  on  improving  nutrition  education  and  commimication  strategies.  Participants  at  these 
conferences  reiterated  the  importance  of  motivating  the  public  to  value  the  role  of  nutrition  in 
promoting  health  and  to  improve  their  diets  consistent  with  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
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The  landmark  1 969  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  highlighted  the 
economic  plight  of  low-income  Americans  that  had  resulted  in  an  embarrassingly  hi^h  incidence 


Table  1 . .        Characteristics  of  an  effective  nutrition  education  program 
A  truly  effective  nutrition  education  program  will— 

■  Reach  the  whole  population—all  groups,  all  races,  both  sexes,  all  creeds,  all  ages 

■  Recognize  motives  for  action  and  include  suggestions  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

■  Develop  qualified  leadership 

■  Drive  home  the  same  ideas  many  times  and  in  many  ways 

■  Employ  every  suitable  education  tool  available 

■  Adapt  those  tools  to  the  many  and  varied  groups  to  be  reached  and  use  them  with 
intelligence  and  skill 

■  Consider  all  phases  of  individual,  family,  and  group  situations  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
ability  to  produce,  buy,  prepare,  conserve,  and  consume  food 

■  Afford  opportunity  for  participation  in  making,  putting  into  effect,  and  evaluating  local 
nutrition  programs 

■  Enlist  the  fullest  participation  of  all  citizens  and  work  through  every  possible  channel  to 
reach  the  people 

■  Be  adequately  financed 

Source:  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense,  1941 


of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  a  land  of  abundant  food—where  many  in  the  population  were 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases  related  to  overconsumption.  The  Conference  called  for  greater 
efforts  to  support  good  nutrition  for  the  low-income  population,  especially  women,  infants,  and 
children,  and  for  enhanced  nutrition  education  to  promote  optimal  health  through  food,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  individual's  potential  for  achieving  his  life's  goals.  The  objective  for  sound 
nutrition  education  was  to  enable  each  individual,  throughout  his  life,  to  make  wise  decisions 
about  his  food  choices. 

In  the  1970's,  Federal  agencies  greatly  increased  nutrition  support  of  low-income  Americans  by 
expanding  and  instituting  food  assistance  programs,  some  of  which  had  been  initiated  or  piloted 
in  the  1960's— the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP), 
and  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (now  the  Special 
Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children)(WIC).  The  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  was  authorized  to  provide  intensive  nutrition  and  food  money-management 
education  to  hard-to-reach  low-income  families  through  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  (EFNEP).  Creation  of  other  nutrition  education  programs  was  less  rapid. 
Several  reports,  conferences,  and  congressional  hearings  in  the  late  1970's  called  for  a  greater 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  nutrition  education  for  the  public.  They  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  research  to  assess  needs  and  to  develop  and  evaluate  techniques  that  can  more  effectively 
deliver  nutrition  information  to  the  public  and  specific  targeted  audiences. 
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The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  named  USDA  "lead"  agency  for  nutrition  research,  ' 

extension,  and  teaching.  Several  related  pieces  of  legislation  provided  specific  authority  for  ' 

incorporating  nutrition  education  into  food  assistance  programs  through  efforts  such  as  EFNEP,  ! 

WIC,  and  NET,  the  nutrition  education  and  training  component  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  I  ' 

Begun  in  1971  as  a  partnership  between  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  and  the  National  i 

Agricultural  Library  (NAL),  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Resources  Center  i  * 

(FNIC)  at  NAL  was  officially  authorized  by  the  1977  legislation  to  collect  and  lend  a  complete  \ 

range  of  print,  audiovisual,  and  other  materials  for  nutritionists,  food  service  workers,  program  |  i 

leaders,  and  the  public.  |  ■ 

Growing  scientific  evidence  for  the  relation  of  certain  food  components  to  risks  for  chronic  ' 

disease  and  increasing  public  interest  in  diet  and  health  issues  led  to  the  issuance  in  1980  of  the  i 

Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  by  USDA  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  i 

(DHHS).  The  scientific  consensus  represented  by  these  guidelines,  reaffirmed  by  several  major  ' 

reviews  in  the  1980's  and  1990's,  has  formed  the  policy  basis  for  the  development  of  nutrition  i  i 
information  and  educational  materials  for  the  public  for  the  last  15  years.  In  the  mid-1980's  the 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS)  was  assigned  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  ' 
Department  "speak  with  one  voice"  on  dietary  guidance  to  the  public;  HNIS  chaired  the  Dietary 

Guidance  Working  Group,  an  interagency  committee  that  reviews  all  nutrition  guidance  materials  ' 
developed  by  the  Department  for  the  public  for  consistency  with  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 

Americans.  This  ongoing  committee,  now  chaired  by  the  Center  for  Nutrition  Policy  and  ;  ! 

Promotion  (CNPP),  has  facilitated  interagency  coordination  and  communication  on  nutrition  1  ' 

education  efforts  for  over  a  decade.  A  similar  committee  at  DHHS  reviews  dietary  guidance  for  |  i 

the  public.  The  two  committees  work  jointly  to  conduct  the  review  of  Federal  dietary  guidance  i 

materials  required  by  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990.  I 

i 

During  the  1980's,  the  Department  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  nutrition  monitoring  and  | 

education  research  to  develop  improved  materials  and  methods  for  informing  the  public  about  j  j 

good  nutrition.  Substantial  improvements  were  made  in  food  consumption  survey  methodology,  I 
data  on  nutrient  composition  of  foods,  and  coordination  with  major  health  and  nutrition  surveys 
by  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey,  added  in  1989,  provides  data  i 

on  the  relationship  of  consumers"  nutrition  knowledge  and  attitudes  to  their  reported  food  || 

consumption.  The  Economic  Research  Service  increased  efforts  to  assess  potential  influences  of  | 
consumer  food  and  health  concerns  and  practices  on  the  food  supply,  and  conversely,  the 
implications  of  changing  food  technologies  for  consumer  choices.  Analysis  of  determinants  of 

consumer  food  choices  helped  educators  to  focus  more  effectively  on  nutrition  messages  that  i 

improve  diet  quality.  : » 

i'  ^ 

USDA-sponsored  nutrition  education  research  and  evaluation  studies,  particularly  the  use  of  | 

qualitative  methods,  contributed  substantially  to  conceptual  advancement  in  the  profession  of  ! 
nutrition  education  as  well  as  to  improvements  in  USDA-developed  nutrition  materials.  Some 

example  efforts  by  HNIS  during  the  1980's  were  development  and  evaluation  of  the  USDA-  i 
American  Red  Cross  nutrition  course  for  consumers  Better  Eating  for  Better  Health;  development  ' ' 

and  evaluation  of  the  minibulletin  series  Dietary  Guidelines  and  Your  Diet;  consumer  evaluation  i 

of  the  1985  Dietary  Guidelines  brochure;  development  of  nutrition  materials  for  low-literate  j 

audiences;  development  and  evaluation  of  a  computerized  Dietary  Analysis  Program  (DAP)  for  j 

use  by  Extension  agents  with  consumers;  development  and  formative  evaluation  of  nutrition  i 
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materials  for  healthy  older  adults  (with  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  DHHS);  development  and 
evaluation  of  Dietary  Guidelines-based  curriculum  packages  for  secondary  school  home  econom- 
ics teachers  and  health  education  teachers;  and  development  and  implementation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, award-winning  "Eating  Right"  campaign  to  promote  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans 
and  consumer  materials  to  make  use  of  these  guidelines  through  press  kits,  media  tours,  and 
congressional  and  professional  outreach  efforts. 

During  the  1980's,  nutrition  education  efforts  for  the  food  assistance  programs  focused  on  Dietary 
Guidelines-based  messages,  coupled  with  information  on  food  money  management  and  safe  food 
handling.  Research  initiatives  studied  the  use  of  television  and  related  curricular  materials  to 
deliver  nutrition  messages  to  youth  in  schools  and  in  EFNEP  activities  (e.g.,  "Food  for  Thought,"- 
"Mulligan  Stew");  other  projects  sought  cost-effective  alternatives  to  intensive  one-on-one 
delivery  of  nutrition  education  by  paraprofessionals  in  EFNEP. 

When  the  Dietary  Guidelines  were  first  issued  in  1980,  HNIS  began  research  to  develop  a  new 
food  guidance  system  to  help  consumers  apply  the  new  guidelines  to  food  choices.  Unlike  the 
Basic  Four,  which  focused  on  nutrient  adequacy,  the  new  food  guide  focused  on  choosing  foods 
for  a  total  diet  that  not  only  provided  adequate  amounts  of  nutrients  and  fiber  but  that  was 
moderate  in  calories,  fats,  added  sugars,  and  sodium  as  well.  Additional  research  to  develop  and 
test  a  graphic  and  consumer  materials  to  present  the  new  food  guide  resulted  in  the  Food  Guide 
Pyramid.  This  graphic  has  been  widely  adopted  by  government,  industry,  academic,  and  health 
professional  groups  as  a  tool  for  educating  the  public  about  current  concepts  of  good  nutrition. 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  the  food  guidance  system  represented  by  the  Food 
Guide  Pyramid  continue  to  serve  as  themes  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  nutrition 
education  in  USDA  food  assistance  and  extension  programs.  Food  program  and  Extension 
specialists  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  have  adapted  and  expanded  these  themes  to  develop 
materials,  media,  training,  and  educational  interventions  that  address  the  special  needs  of 
culturally  diverse  low-income  program  participants. 

USDA  has  also  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  to  improve 
nutrition  labels.  For  many  years,  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  encouraged 
manufacturers  to  voluntarily  provide  nutrition  information  on  labels  of  meat  and  poultry  products 
and  since  1973  has  required  such  information  when  nutrition-related  claims  are  made.  Although 
the  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Education  Act  (NLEA)  of  1 990  affected  only  foods  regulated  by  FDA, 
FSIS  worked  closely  with  FDA  to  establish  parallel  regulations  for  labeling  of  meat  and  poultry 
products.  Additionally,  FSIS,  HNIS,  and  FNIC/NAL  worked  with  FDA  in  the  National  Exchange 
for  Food  Labeling  Education  (NEFLE)  to  develop  educational  materials  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  how  to  use  the  new  food  label  to  select  a  healthy  diet.     In  1994,  increased  emphasis  was 
placed  on  food  safety  and  NEFLE  activities  were  merged  into  the  Nutrition  and  Food  Safety 
Education  Task  Force. 

In  the  1990's  the  Department  has  renewed  emphasis  on  developing  comprehensive,  coordinated 
efforts  to  deliver  nutrition  education  to  all  the  people— those  served  by  food  assistance  programs 
and  the  general  public.  Additionally,  the  stated  objectives  of  nutrition  education  have  shifted 
from  emphasis  on  providing  nutrition  information  and  skills  to  motivating  actual  behavioral 
change  so  that  eating  practices  conducive  to  better  health  are  adopted.  Increased  consimier 
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research  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  nutrition  messages  are  meaningful  and  motivating  to  the 
targeted  audience  and  can  result  in  the  desired  behavioral  change.  In  1995,  a  review  of  research 
on  delivery  of  nutrition  education,  commissioned  by  FCS,  summarized  published  intervention 
studies  with  strong  evaluation  designs  to  identify  elements  that  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
nutrition  education  in  promoting  behavioral  change.  Many  current  USDA-sponsored  nutrition 
education  program  activities  are  incorporating  elements  that  were  found  effective  in  this  review. 
The  report  has  been  widely  disseminated,  including  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Nutrition 
Education.  Publication  of  this  review  should  further  strengthen  nutrition  education  interventions 
in  the  future. 

USDA  has  provided  science-based  nutrition  information  and  education  to  the  public  for  over  100 
years.  But  nutrition  science,  the  public,  and  the  environment  in  which  nutrition  education  is 
delivered  are  changing  rapidly.  As  shown  on  the  timeline  in  figure  1,  USDA's  nutrition 
education  milestones  are  coming  faster.  Progress  has  been  excellent  on  many  of  the  essential 
features  of  an  effective  program  listed  in  table  1,  features  that  have  been  reaffirmed  by  the  1995 
review  of  research.  With  established  ties  to  cooperators  at  the  community  level  through  the  NET, 
WIC.  and  Extension/EFNEP  programs.  USDA  is  positioned  to  cost-effectively  catalyze  "the 
fullest  participation  of  all  citizens"  in  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  local  nutrition 
programs  that  can  motivate  improved  food  choices  for  better  health. 

As  the  environment  in  which  nutrition  education  is  delivered  continues  to  rapidly  change,  the 
Department  must  actively  plan  for  and  implement  change  in  its  nutrition  education  messages  and 
strategies.  The  identification  and  adoption  of  appropriate  changes  will  help  ensure  USDA's 
continued  leadership  of  Federal  nutrition  education  into  the  21st  century. 
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Figure  1.  Major  Milestones  in  Nutrition  Education  at  USDA 


^62  USDAfoimed 

'90  W.O.  Atwater  -  human  nutrition  research 
"02  Atwater  -  Variety,  Balance,  and  Moderation 


"  14  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
"  16  Caroline  Hunt  -  First  food  guide 


'33  Food  Plans  at  4  Cost  Levels 

'41  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense 

'46  School  Lunch  Program  began 

'56  Basic  Four  Food  Guide 

'64  Food  Stamp  Program  began 

'69  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health 

'70  EFNEP  began 

'71  FNIC  formed  at  NAL 

'75  WIC  began 

'77  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  NET  began;  USDA  named  "lead"  agency 

for  nutrition  research,  extension,  and  teaching 

'80  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  first  issued 

'82  JSHNR  defines  "nutrition  education  research" 

'86  USDA  Comprehensive  Plan  for  HN  Research  and  Education 

'90  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act 

'90  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Education  Act  /  NEFLE 

'92  Food  Guide  Pyramid 

'94  Nutrition  and  Food  Safety  Education  Task  Force 

'95  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  4th  edition 
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Appendix  C 

Legislative  Authority  for  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Efforts 

The  Department's  legislative  authority  for  nutrition  education  efforts  derives  primarily  from 
the  Organic  Act  of  1862,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977,  and  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  (NNMRR)  Act  of  1990. 
A  set  of  specific  program  enactments  or  amendments  in  the  late  1970's  provided  authority  for 
nutrition  education  in  the  food  assistance  programs.  Since  the  1970's  several  major  pieces  of 
legislation  have  amended  these  programs  to  add  authorization  for  specific  projects  and 
interagency  efforts  directed  to  low-income  audiences  or  children.  Relevant  sections  of  these 
laws  are  summarized  in  chronological  order  at  the  end  of  this  synopsis. 

Broad  authority  for  nutrition  education 

The  Organic  Act  of  1862  established  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  called  for  the 
Department  "to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  cormected  to  agriculture  and  rural  development."  A  1977  amendment  added 
"aquaculture  and  human  nutrition"  to  the  subjects  specified. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  created  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  a  partnership 
between  the  USDA,  the  State  land-grant  universities,  and  coimty  govenmients,  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  providing  educational  information  to  people  in  their  local  environments,  particu- 
larly in  rural  America.  The  objective  was  to  provide  people  with  "useful  and  practical 
information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics...."  A  1953  amendment 
specified  nutrition  as  one  of  these  subjects.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  also  provided  for  "boys' 
and  girls'  club  work"  as  part  of  the  national  education  program  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  These  clubs  became  the  "4-H"  program. 

The  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (Title 
XIV  of  Public  Law  95-113,  the  "Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977"),  established  USDA  as 
the  lead  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  (including 
human  nutrition),  to  assure  that  the  results  of  agricultural  research  are  effectively  communi- 
cated to... consumers  and  all  users  who  can  benefit  therefrom.  Subtitle  D  of  this  law  states 
that  Congress  finds  that  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  diet  and  many 
of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States,  that  nutrition  and  health  considerations  are 
important  to  U.S.  agricultural  policy  and  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  objective  data  and  a 
means  to  encourage  better  nutritional  practices.  It  was  declared  policy  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  conduct  research  in  the  fields  of  human  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
and  conduct  human  nutrition  education  activities.  To  carry  out  subtitle  D,  section  1422 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  develop  and  implement  a  national  food  and  human  nutrition 
research  and  extension  program  that  was  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  research  on  the 
factors  affecting  food  preference  and  habits,  and  the  development  of  techniques  and  equip- 
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ment  to  assist  consumers  in  the  home  or  in  institutions  in  selecting  food  that  supplied  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Section  1425  further  directed  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  national 
education  program  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  dissemination  of  results  of  food  and 
human  nutrition  research  performed  or  funded  by  the  Department.  (Although  1425(b) 
expanded  efforts  for  low-income  individuals,  it  provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  developing  educational  materials  and  programs  for  persons  in  income  ranges 
above  the  level  designated  in  this  subsection.) 

The  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-445)  Title  III  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  jointly  issue  at  least  every  5  years  a  report  entitled  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans,  containing  guidance  for  the  general  public  based  on  the  preponderance  of 
scientific  and  medical  knowledge  current  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  Guidelines  are  to  be 
promoted  by  each  Federal  agency  in  carrying  out  any  Federal  food,  nutrition,  or  health 
program.  The  legislation  also  authorized  joint  agency  review  of  all  Federal  nutrition 
education  materials  for  the  public  produced  by  the  Departments  to  assure  their  consistency 
with  the  Dietary  Guidelines.  Titles  I  and  II  of  P.L.  101-445  provided  for  improved  coordina- 
tion, collection,  and  reporting  of  food  and  nutrition  monitoring  information,  which  is  essential 
for  determining  nutrition  policy  and  developing  nutrition  messages  for  the  public. 

Another  major  legislative  act  affecting  Federal  nutrition  education  is  the  Nutrition  Labeling 
and  Education  Act  (NLEA)  of  1990.  This  act  required  FDA  to  develop  regulations  for 
nutrition  labeling  of  foods  and  conduct  an  educational  program  to  help  consumers  use  the 
label  information.  Although  the  legislation  affects  only  foods  regulated  by  FDA,  USDA's 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  worked  closely  with  FDA  to  establish  parallel  regulations 
for  labeling  of  meat  and  poultry  products.  FSIS,  HNIS,  and  FNIC/NAL  also  worked  with 
FDA  and  the  National  Exchange  for  Food  Labeling  Education  (NEFLE)  to  develop  educa- 
tional materials  on  how  to  use  the  new  food  label  to  select  a  healthful  diet. 

Authority  for  specific  programs 

Although  many  food  assistance  programs  had  their  beginnings  in  the  1960's  or  earlier, 
nutrition  education  in  these  programs  was  not  specified  by  legislation  until  the  mid-1970's. 
Later  legislation  amended  these  programs  to  authorize  projects  and  interagency  efforts  for 
specific  audiences.  This  later  legislation  reflects  increased  Congressional  interest  in  nutrition 
education  for  food  program  participants,  especially  low-income  women  and  children,  and 
culturally  diverse  subpopulations;  in  interagency  cooperation  in  delivery  of  programs;  in 
building  and  evaluating  community-based  programs;  and  in  sharing  results  through  diffusion 
of  model  programs. 

♦       The  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP) 

EFNEP  was  initially  funded  in  November  1968  (Sec.  32  of  an  Act  to  Amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935)  "to  help  low-income  families,  especially  those 
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with  young  children,  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and  changed  behavior 
necessary  to  improve  their  diets  in  normal  nutrition."  In  1970  (P.L.  91-127),  4-H  age 
youth  were  included,  and  EFNEP  was  funded  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  3(d). 

In  the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
(Section  1425(b)  P.L.  95-113),  EFNEP  was  expanded  to  provide  for  employment  and 
training  of  professional  and  paraprofessional  aides  to  engage  in  direct  nutrition 
education  of  low-income  families.  Program  aides  were  to  be  hired  from  the  indig- 
enous target  population. 

Two  later  laws  increased  the  role  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  providing 
nutrition  education  for  food  program  participants.  The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-198)  under  Title  XV,  Sec.  1530,  amended  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  to  add  that  "State  agencies  shall  encourage  food  stamp  program  participants  to 
participate  in  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program."  In  sections 
1584-1588,  Congress  authorized  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  expand  their 
nutrition  education  efforts  for  low-income  individuals  through  EFNEP  and  other  food, 
nutrition,  and  consumer  education  activities  of  the  CES  or  those  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  other  agencies  or  organizations.  The  CES  was  to  help  food  stamp 
participants  increase  their  ability  to  manage  their  food  budgets;  buy  food  that  satisfies 
nutritional  needs  and  promotes  health;  and  improve  their  food  preparation,  storage, 
safety,  preservation,  and  sanitation  practices. 

The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624)  in 
Sec.  1739  amended  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  assign 
responsibility  for  the  nutrition  education  of  individuals  eligible  for  food  stamps  or  the 
commodity  distribution  program  to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  Sec.  1761  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make 
2-year  competitive  grants  to  enhance  interagency  cooperation  in  nutrition  education 
and  to  develop  cost  effective  ways  to  inform  people  eligible  for  food  stamps  about 
nutrition,  resource  management,  and  commimity  nutrition  education  programs  such  as 
EFNEP.  The  Secretary  was  to  make  awards  to  State  cooperative  extension  services, 
who  would  administer  the  grants  in  coordination  with  other  State  or  local  agencies 
serving  low-income  people.  Each  project  was  to  include  an  evaluation  component  and 
an  implementation  plan  for  replication;  results  were  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
CES  and  State  human  services  programs. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program 

The  largest  of  the  food  assistance  programs,  the  Food  Stamp  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-525)  "to  permit  those  households  with 
low  incomes  to  receive  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance." 
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The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (Title  XIII  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
(Public  Law.  95-113))  called  for  "a  food  stamp  program  which  will  permit  low-income 
households  to  obtain  a  more  nutritious  diet  through  normal  channels  of  trade  by 
increasing  food  purchasing  power  for  all  eligible  households."  Although  the  Food 
Stamp  program  did  not  have  its  own  mandated  nutrition  education  component.  Sec. 4(f) 
directed  the  Secretary  "to  extend  EFNEP  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  reach  food 
stamp  program  participants,"  and  directed  that  "the  program  be  further  supplemented 
by  the  development  of  single  concept  printed  materials,  specifically  designed  for 
persons  with  low  reading  and  comprehension  levels,  on  how  to  buy  and  prepare  more 
nutritious  and  economical  meals  and  on  the  relationship  between  food  and  good 
health." 

Later  legislation,  cited  above,  authorized  increased  nutrition  education  efforts  by 
EFNEP  and  other  CES  programs  for  low-income  individuals  participating  or  eligible 
for  food  stamps. 

♦       Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  was 
authorized  as  a  2-year  pilot  project  in  1972,  by  Public  Law  92-433  as  Sec.  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  to  serve  low-income  pregnant  and  post-partum  women, 
infants,  and  children  who  were  at  risk  due  to  poor  nutrition.  Federal  funds  were  to  be 
distributed  to  State  health  departments  for  allocation  to  local  agencies  operating  WIC 
programs.  Nutrition  education  was  not  specified  as  a  component  in  this  initial 
legislation. 

WIC  was  officially  established  as  a  national  health  and  nutrition  program  by  Public 
Law  93-150  in  1975.  At  this  time  the  administrative  spending  cap  was  increased  to 
20-percent,  and  nutrition  education  was  allowed  as  an  "administrative  expense." 

In  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-627),  Section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  was  amended  to  require  the  WIC  program  to  provide  both 
supplemental  foods  and  nutrition  education.  No  less  than  1/6  of  available  administra- 
tive funds  were  to  be  devoted  to  nutrition  education.  Nutrition  education  was  defined 
as  "individual  or  group  sessions  and  the  provision  of  materials  designed  to  improve 
health  status  that  achieve  positive  change  in  dietary  habits,  and  emphasize  relationships 
between  nutrition  and  health,  all  in  keeping  with  the  individual's  personal,  cultural, 
and  socioeconomic  preferences."  Sec.  17(e)  required  the  State  agency  to  ensure  that 
nutrition  education  is  provided  to  all  pregnant,  postpartum,  and  breastfeeding  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  and  to  parents  or  caretakers  of  infant  and  child  participants. 
The  nutrition  education  was  to  be  evaluated  annually,  and  evaluation  was  to  include 
the  views  of  participants.  Further,  each  State  was  to  submit  a  plan  indicating  nutrition 
education  goals  and  action  plans,  including  a  description  of  the  methods  that  would  be 
used  to  meet  the  special  nutrition  education  needs  of  migrants  and  Indians. 
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In  1988.  drug  abuse  information  and  referrals  were  added  as  allowable  nutrition 
education  expenditures.  In  1989,  enhanced  breastfeeding  promotion  and  support 
activities  were  mandated.  The  Healthy  Meals  for  Healthy  Americans  Act  of  1994 
(Public  Law  103-448.  Sec.  204)  authorized  spending  equal  to  $21  per  pregnant  or 
breastfeeding  participant  on  breastfeeding  promotion  and  support.  The  WIC  Farmers" 
Market  Nutrition  Program  initiated  in  1992  (P.L.  102-314)  was  also  expanded  by  this 
legislation  to  encourage  greater  access  to  nutritious  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
program  participants.  P.L.  103-448  also  changed  the  name  of  the  program  to  the 
Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children. 

♦       Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program  (NET) 

Public  Law  95-166,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments 
of  1977.  Sec.  15,  amended  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  add  Section  19: 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training.  Its  stated  purpose  (b)  was  "to  encourage  effective 
dissemination  of  scientifically  valid  information  to  children  participating  or  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  and  related  child  nutrition  programs  by  establishing  a 
system  of  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
nutrition  information  and  education  programs.  Such  nutrition  education  programs  shall 
fully  use  as  a  learning  laboratory  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs." 

In  Sec.  19(c),  Nutrition  information  and  education  program  was  defined  as  "a  multidis- 
ciplinary  program  by  which  scientifically  valid  information  about  foods  and  nutrients 
is  imparted  in  a  manner  that  individuals  receiving  such  information  will  understand  the 
principles  of  nutrition  and  seek  to  maximize  their  well-being  through  food  consump- 
tion practices.  Nutrition  education  programs  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  (A) 
instructing  students  with  regard  to  the  nutritional  value  of  foods  and  the  relationship 
between  food  and  human  health;  (B)  training  school  food  service  personnel  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  food  service  management;  (C)  instructing  teachers  in  sound 
principles  of  nutrition  education;  and  (D)  developing  and  using  classroom  materials 
and  curricula." 

Public  Law  103-448,  the  Healthy  Meals  for  Healthy  Americans  Act  of  1994,  Title  II, 
Sec.  205,  amended  section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  broaden  respon- 
sibilities of  the  NET  program.  The  name  of  the  program  was  changed  to  drop 
"information"  and  focus  on  "education  and  training."  The  target  audience  was 
broadened  to  include  nutrition  education  and  training  for  parents  and  caregivers,  child 
care  and  summer  food  service  personnel  as  well  as  students,  teachers,  and  school  food 
service  workers.  Use  of  funds  (Section  19(f))  was  expanded  to  authorize  funding  for 
new  activities,  including  providing  nutrition  education  in  "language  appropriate 
materials"  to  children  and  families  through  after-school  programs. 
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Title  I,  Amendments  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  Sec.  1 10  specified  that 
nutrition  education  and  training  program  resources  may  be  used  to  provide  training 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  and  acceptance  of  school  meals.  Other  sections 
outlined  specific  projects  to  improve  school  nutrition  curricula  and  school  meals: 
Sec.  113  authorized  the  Secretary  to  award  grants  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  or 
educational  institutions  "to  create,  operate,  and  demonstrate  food  and  nutrition  projects 
that  are  fully  integrated  with  elementary  school  curricula,"  especially  in  math,  science, 
and  verbal  skills.  Sec.  118  authorized  pilot  projects  to  increase  choices  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  legumes,  cereals,  grain-based  products,  lowfat  dairy  products,  and  lean 
meat  and  poultry  products  in  school  meals.  These  projects  were  to  be  assessed  for 
their  impact  on  school  children's  food  consumption  and  on  costs  to  schools. 
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Summaries  of  Selected  Legislation  Authorizing 
USDA  Nutrition  Education  Activities 


1.  Public  Law  88-525,  August  3  L  1964 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 

2.  Public  Law  95-1 13,  September  29,  1977 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 

3.  Public  Law  95-166,  November  10,  1977 

National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1977 

4.  Public  Law  95-627,  November  10,  1978 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1978 

5.  Public  Law  99-198,  December  23,  1985 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985 

6.  Public  Law  101-445,  October  22,  1990 

National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990 

7.  Public  Law  101-624,  November  28,  1990 

Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 

8.  Public  Law  102-314,  July  2,  1992 

WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  Act  of  1992 

9.  Public  Law  103-448,  November  2,  1994 
Healthy  Meals  for  Healthy  Americans  Act  of  1994 
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Public  Law  88-525     August  31,  1964 


"Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964" 
Sec.  2  Declaration  of  policy 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  local  governmental  units  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  increased  utilization  of  foods  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause  the  distribution  in 
a  beneficial  manner  of  our  agricultural  abundances  and  will  strengthen  our  agricultural 
economy,  as  well  as  result  in  more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of  food.  ...a  food 
stamp  program  which  will  permit  those  households  with  low  incomes  to  receive  a  greater 
share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance,  is  herein  authorized." 

Sec.  4(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  administer  a  food  stamp  program... 

Sec.  16(a)  Authorized  appropriations 
FYE  6/30/65:  $75,000,000 
FYE  6/30/66:  $100,000,000 
FYE  6/30/67:  $200,000,000 
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Public  Law  95-113     September  29,  1977 


"Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977" 

Title  XIII  -  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution  Programs 
Sec.  J 301  "Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977" 

Sec.  2  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  population  by  raising  levels  of 
nutrition  among  low-income  households.  ...a  food  stamp  program  is  herein  authorized  which 
will  permit  low-income  households  to  obtain  a  more  nutritious  diet  through  normal  channels 
of  trade  by  increasing  food  purchasing  power  for  all  eligible  households  who  apply  for 
participation. 

Sec.  4(f)  (7  use  2013)  To  encourage  the  purchase  of  nutritious  foods,  the  Secretary  shall 
extend  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
reach  food  stamp  program  participants.  The  program  shall  be  further  supplemented  by  the 
development  of  single  concept  printed  materials,  specifically  designed  for  persons  with  low 
reading  and  comprehension  levels,  on  how  to  buy  and  prepare  more  nutritious  and  economical 
meals  and  on  the  relationship  between  food  and  good  health. 

Title  XrV  -  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
Sec.  1402  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  Government  has  provided  funding. ..for  extension  to  promote  and  protect  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  US... [but] 

(3). ..useful  information  produced  through  such  federally  supported  research  is  not  being 

efficiently  transferred  to  the  people  of  the  US. 

(8). ..new  Federal  initiatives  are  needed  in  the  areas  of 
(B)    research  and  extension  on  human  nutrition  and  food  consumption  patterns 
(F)    ...improving  and  expanding  the  research  and  extension  programs  in  home  economics 

Sec.  1403  (7  USC  3102)  Purposes... 

(1)  establish  firmly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  lead  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences,  and  to  emphasize  that  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  are  distinct  missions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  . ..assure  that  the  results  of  agricultural  research  are  effectively  communicated  and 
demonstrated  to  farmers,  processors,  handlers,  consumers,  and  all  other  users  who  can  benefit 
therefrom; 

Sec.  1404  Definitions 

(5)  "cooperative  extension  services"  means  organizations  established  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914 
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(7)  "extension"  means  the  informal  education  programs  conducted  in  the  States  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

(8)  "food  and  agricultural  sciences"  include 

(E)  home  economics,  human  nutrition,  and  family  life 

Sec.  1405  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  designated  as  the  lead  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  agriculmral  research  (except  with  respect  to  the  biomedical  aspects  of  human 
nutrition  concerned  with  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  disease),  extension,  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences. 

Sec.  1411(b)  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Resources  Center  establishment 

There  is  hereby  established  within  the  National  Agricultural  Library  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Resources  Center.  Such  Center 
shall  be  responsible  for~ 

(1)  assembling  and  collecting  food  and  nutrition  education  materials,  including  the 
results  of  nutrition  research,  training  methods,  procedures,  and  other  materials  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(2)  maintaining  such  information  and  materials  in  a  library;  and 

(3)  providing  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information  and  materials  on  a  regular 
basis  to  State  educational  and  other  interested  persons. 

Sec.  1422  (7  USC  3172)  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  implement  a  national  food  and  human  nutrition  research  and 
extension  program  that  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to~ 

(4)  research  on  the  factors  affecting  food  preference  and  habits,  and 

(5)  the  development  of  techniques  and  equipment  to  assist  consumers  in  the  home  or 
in  institutions  in  selecting  food  that  supplies  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Sec.  1425  (7  USC  3175)  Nutrition  Education  Program 

(a)  Secretary  shall  establish  a  national  education  program  which  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  food  and  human  nutrition  research  performed  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  In  order  to  enable  low-income  individuals  and  families  to  engage  in  nutritionally  sound 
food  purchasing  and  preparation  practices,  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program 
presently  conducted  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  USC  343(d))  shall  be 
expanded  to  provide  for  the  employment  and  training  of  professional  and  paraprofessional 
aides  to  engage  in  direct  nutrition  education  of  low-income  families. ..Funds  in  proportion  to 
population  of  State  living  at  or  below  125%  of  income  poverty  guidelines. . .program  aides 
shall  be  hired  from  the  indigenous  target  population.  ...shall  not  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
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developing  educational  materials  and  programs  for  persons  in  income  ranges  above  the  level 
designated  in  this  subsection. 

Sec.  1426  (7  USC  3176)  Secretary  in  consultation  with  DHEW  shall  develop  and  distribute  to 
State  departments  of  education  a  comprehensive  set  of  educational  materials  on  food  and 
nutrition  education  which  shall  be  appropriate  for  all  levels  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  system. 

Sec.  1427  (7  USC  3177)  Secretary  shall  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  for  implementing  the 
national  food  and  human  nutrition  research  and  extension  program. 

Title  XVII  -  Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods  Research  and  Nutrition  Education  Act  (7  USC  3401) 

Sec.  1702  Findings/declaration  of  policy 
(a)  Wheat  basic  to  American  diet 

(c)  ...A  programmed  effort  of  research  and  nutrition  education  is  of  great  importance... 

(d)  [purpose]  to  authorize  and  enable  the  creation  of  an  orderly  procedure,  adequately 
financed  through  an  assessment,  for  the  development  and  initiation  of  an  effective  and 
continuous  coordinated  program  of  research  and  nutrition  education,  designed  to  improve  and 
enhance  the  quality  and  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  foods  to 
ensure  an  adequate  diet.... 

Sec.  1703  Definitions 

(h)  "nutrition  education"  means  any  action  to  disseminate  to  the  public  information  resulting 
from  research  concerning  the  economic  value  or  nutritional  benefits  of  wheat,  processed 
wheat,  and  end  products. 
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Public  Law  95-166     November  10.  1977 


"National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1977" 

Sec.  2  Section  13  of  the  NSLA  amended  to  authorize  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  for 
Children. 

Sec.  20(a)  Pilot  Projects  (42  USC  1769)  include  projects  using  the  USDA  Extension  Service 
to  aid  in  nutrition  training  and  education  in  schools  and  other  institutions. 

Sec.  15  Amends  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  add  Sec.  19 
(42  USC  1788)  Nutrition  Education  and  Training-- 

(a)  Congress  finds  that-- 

"...(5)  there  is  a  need  to  create  opportunities  for  children  to  learn  about  the  importance  of 
the  principles  of  good  nutrition  in  their  daily  lives  and  how  these  principles  are  applied  in  the 
school  cafeteria." 
Purpose: 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  encourage  effective  dissemination  of  scientifically  valid 
information  to  children  participating  or  eligible  to  participate  in  the  school  limch  and  related 
child  nutrition  programs  by  establishing  a  system  of  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  nutrition  information  and  education  programs.  Such 
nutrition  education  programs  shall  fully  use  as  a  learning  laboratory  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs." 

(c)  ... "Nutrition  information  and  education  program"  means  a  multi disciplinary  program  by 
which  scientifically  valid  information  about  foods  and  nutrients  is  imparted  in  a  maimer  that 
individuals  receiving  such  information  will  understand  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  seek  to 
maximize  their  well-being  through  food  consumption  practices.  Nutrition  education  programs 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  instructing  students  with  regard  to  the  nutritional 
value  of  foods  and  the  relationship  between  food  and  human  health;  (B)  training  school  food 
service  personnel  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  food  service  management;  (C)  instructing 
teachers  in  sound  principles  of  nutrition  education;  and  (D)  developing  and  using  classroom 
materials  and  curricula. 

(d)  ... carry  out  through  a  system  of  grants  to  State  educational  agencies... 

...coordinated  at  the  State  level  with  other  nutrition  activities  conducted  by  education,  health, 
and  State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  agencies. 

(h)... State  shall  appoint  a  nutrition  education  specialist  to  serve  as  a  State  coordinator  for 
school  nutrition  education... responsible  for  an  assessment  of  nutrition  education  needs  in  the 
State  and  developing  a  State  plan. 

()).. .funding  at  50  cents  per  child  enrolled,  not  less  than  $75,000  per  State. 
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Recent  authorized  appropriations 
FY  1990:  $10M 
FY  1991:  $15M 
FY  1992:  $20M 
FY  1993:  $25M 
FY  1994:  $25M 

If  amount  actually  appropriated  is  lower,  amount  of  each  grant  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 
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Public  Law  95-627     November  10.  1978 


"Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1978" 

Sec.  2  amends  Section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  establish  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program. 

Sec.  3  amends  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 

(a)  include  nutrition  education  as  well  as  supplemental  foods  in  the  "Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program"  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children. 

(b)  (1)  Administrative  costs  defined  to  include  "nutrition  education." 

(7)  "'Nutrition  education'  means  individual  or  group  sessions  and  the  provision  of  materials 
designed  to  improve  health  status  that  achieve  positive  change  in  dietary  habits,  and 
emphasize  relationships  between  nutrition  and  health,  all  in  keeping  with  the  individual's 
personal,  cultural,  and  socioeconomic  preferences." 

(e)  (1)  The  State  agency  shall  ensure  that  nutrition  education  is  provided  to  all  pregnant, 
postpartum,  and  breastfeeding  participants  in  the  program  and  to  parents  or  caretakers  of 
infant  and  child  participants  in  the  program.. .The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  standards  to  ensure 
that  adequate  nutrition  education  services  are  provided... Nutrition  education  shall  be  evaluated 
annually  by  each  State  agency,  and  such  evaluation  shall  include  the  views  of  participants 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  nutrition  education  they  have  received. 

(f)  (1)  Each  State  agency  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary... 

(F)  Nutrition  education  goals  and  action  plans,  including  a  description  of  the  methods 
that  will  be  used  to  meet  the  special  nutrition  education  needs  of  migrants  and  Indians. 
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Public  Law  99-198    December  23.  1985 


"Food  Security  Act  of  1985" 

Title  XV  -  Food  Stamp  and  Related  Provisions 

Sec.  1530  Expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program 

Section  11(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  USC  2020(f))  is  amended  by  adding 

"State  agencies  shall  encourage  food  stamp  program  participants  to  participate  in  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program  conducted  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act  of  May  8,  1914. ..and  any  program  established  imder  sections  1584-1588  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  At  the  request  of  personnel  of  such  education  program, 
State  agencies,  wherever  practicable,  shall  allow  persormel  and  information  materials 
of  such  education  program  to  be  placed  in  food  stamp  offices." 

Sec.  1584  (7  USC  3175a)  Congress  finds  that  individuals  in  households  eligible. ..for  food 
stamps  and  other  low-income  individuals... including  rural... should  have  greater  access  to 
nutrition  and  consumer  education  to  enable  them  to  use  their  food  budgets,  including  food 
assistance,  effectively  and  to  select  and  prepare  foods  that  satisfy  their  nutritional  needs  and 
improve  their  diets. 

Sec.  1585  (7  USC  3175b)  Purpose  of  program  under  sec  1584-1588  is  to  expand  effective 
food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  education  services  to  the  greatest  practicable  number  of  low- 
income  individuals... to  assist  them  to— 

(1)  increase  their  ability  to  manage  their  food  budgets,  including  food  stamps  and 
other  food  assistance; 

(2)  increase  their  ability  to  buy  food  that  satisfies  nutritional  needs  and  promotes  good 
health;  and 

(3)  improve  their  food  preparation,  storage,  safety,  preservation,  and  sanitation  prac- 
tices. 

Sec.  1586  (7  USC  3175c)  The  cooperative  extension  services  of  the  States  shall  carry  out  an 
expanded  program  of  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  education  for  low-income  individuals  in  a 
maimer  designed  to  achieve  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  1585.  ...CES  may  use  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  program,  and  other  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer 
education  activities  of  the  CES  or  similar  activities  carried  by  them  in  collaboration  with  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations.  CES  are  encouraged  to~ 

(1)  provide  effective  and  meaningful  food,  nutrition,  and  consimier  education  services 
to  as  many  low-income  individuals  as  possible; 

(2)  employ  educational  methodologies,  including  innovative  approaches,  that  ac- 
complish the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  1585;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  coordinate  activities... with  delivery  to  low-income  in- 
dividuals of  benefits  under  food  assistance  programs. 
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Sec.  1587  (7  USC  3175d)  Administration  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the  Extension 
Service,  in  consultation  with  FNS  and  HNIS. 

Sec.  1588  (7  USC  3175e)  Authorized  appropriations 
FY86:  $5M 
FY87:  $6M 
FY88.  89,  90:  $8M 

These  funds  shall  supplement  other  funds  appropriated  for  CES  for  nutrition  education  of  low 
income  households. 
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Public  Law  101-445     October  22.  1990 


"National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Reseax-ch  Act  of  1990" 
Title  I  -  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Sec.  101  Establishment  of  the  coordinated  program 

Provides  for  establishment  of  an  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research,  jointly  chaired  by  assistant  Secretaries  in  USDA  and  DHHS. 

Sec.  102  Functions  of  the  Secretaries 

(a)  Update  Joint  Implementation  Plan,  ensure  timely  implementation  of  the  coordinated 
program  and  plan  prepared  under  section  103;  contract  with  a  scientific  body,  such  as  FASEB 
or  NAS  to  interpret  available  data  analyses  and  publish  every  two  years  a  report  on  the 
dietary,  nutrition,  and  health-related  status  of  the  people  of  the  US. 

(b)  Submit  to  President  and  Congress,  a  biennial  report  presenting  results  and  policy  implica- 
tions of  findings. 

Sec.  103  Development  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Program 

Emphasis  on  status  and  trends  in  women,  elderly,  low-income  populations,  blacks,  Hispanics, 

and  other  groups. 

Specifies  components  of  the  plan. 

Sec.  104    Implementation  of  the  comprehensive  plan 

Sec.  105    Scientific  research  and  development  in  support  of  the  coordinated  program  and 
comprehensive  plan 

Sec.  106  Annual  budget  submission 

Title  II  -  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory  Council 
Specifies  structure,  composition,  and  functions  of  the  council. 
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Title  III  -  Dietary  Guidance 

Sec.  301  Establishment  of  Dietary  Guidelines 

(a)  Report 

(1)  In  general,  at  least  every  five  years  the  Secretaries  shall  publish  a  report  entitled 
"Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,"  containing  information  and  guidelines  for  the 
general  public,  and  shall  be  promoted  by  each  Federal  agency  in  carrying  out  any 
Federal  food,  nutrition,  or  health  program. 

(2)  Basis  of  guidelines  -  The  information  and  guidelines  contained  in  each  report 
required... shall  be  based  on  the  preponderance  of  the  scientific  and  medical  knowledge 
which  is  current  at  the  time  the  report  is  prepared. 

(b)  Approval  by  Secretaries 

( 1 )  Review  -  Any  Federal  agency  that  proposes  to  issue  any  dietary  guidance  for  the 
general  population  or  identified  population  subgroups  shall  submit  the  text  of  such 
guidance  to  the  Secretaries  for  a  sixty-day  review  period. 

(2)  Basis  of  review  -  "to  assure  that  guidance  is  consistent  with  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans  or  that  the  guidance  is  based  on  medical  or  new  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  determined  to  be  valid  by  the  Secretaries." 

(3)  Limitation  on  definition  of  guidance  -  does  not  include  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  by  a  Federal  agency. 

(4)  Population  subgroups  include  but  not  limited  to  groups  based  on  factors  such  as 
age,  sex,  or  race. 

(c)  Existing  authority  not  affected  -  does  not  place  any  limitations  on  conduct  of  research, 
presentation  of  research  findings,  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  USC  321  et  seq.) 

Sec.  302  Nutrition  Training  Report 

Provides  for  a  report  describing  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  assuring  that  students 
enrolled  in  medical  schools  and  physicians  practicing  in  US  have  access  to  adequate 
training  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  its  relationship  to  human  health. 

Pursuant  to  Sec.  301(b): 

USDA  and  DHHS  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  General  Procedures  for  Review 
of  Dietary  Guidance  -  March  30,  1994 
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Public  Law  101-624     November  28.  1990 


"Food.  Agriculture.  Cc:iservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990" 

...to  ensure  consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices... 

Title  XVI  -  Research 

Sec.  1679  Pilot  project  to  coordinate  food  and  nutrition  education  programs 

Title  XVII  -  Food  Stamp  and  Related  Provisions  (Amendments  to  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  use  2011  et  seq.)) 

Subtitle  A.  Food  Stamp  Program 

Sec.  1739  Nutrition  Education 

Section  11(f)  7  USC  2020(f)  is  amended—adds:  "To  encourage  the  purchase,  preparation,  and 
consumption  of  nutritious  foods,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assign  responsibility  for  the 
nutrition  education  of  individuals  eligible  for  food  stamps,  or  the  program  for  the  distribution 
of  commodities  on  reservations,  to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service." 

Sec.  1761  Nutrition  Education  Improvements  adds: 

3(A)  Of  the  amounts  made  available... not  more  than  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  2-year  competitive  grants  that  will— 

(i)  enhance  interagency  cooperation  in  nutrition  education  activities 

(ii)  develop  cost  effective  ways  to  inform  people  eligible  for  food  stamps  about  nutrition, 
resource  management,  and  community  nutrition  education  programs,  such  as  the  expanded 
food  and  nutrition  education  program. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  awards.. .to  one  or  more  State  cooperative  extension  services 
who  shall  administer  the  grants  in  coordination  with  other  State  or  local  agencies  serving 
low-income  people. 

(C)  Each  project  shall  include  an  evaluation  component... and  implementation  plan  for 
replication. 

(D)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  committees  of  Congress  on  results  and  disseminate  results 
through  the  cooperative  extension  service  system  and  to  State  human  services  etc. 
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Subtitle  B.  Commodity  Distribution  Programs 
Sec.  1776  Nutrition  Education  Reauthorization 

(a)  Nutrition  education  program  in  Section  1588(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  USC 
3175e(a))  amended  to  $8,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1991-95. 

(b)  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  (Section  1425(c)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  USC  3125(c))  is 
amended  to  authorize  up  to  $83,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  ($63M  for  1991). 
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Public  Law  102-314     July  1.  1992 


"WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  Act  of  1992" 

Purpose:  Authorize  grants  to  State  programs  designed  to  provide  resources  to  women,  infants, 
and  children  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutritious  unprepared  foods 
(such  as  fruits  and  vegetables),  from  farmers  markets;  and  expand  the  awareness  and  use  of 
farmers"  markets  and  increase  sales  at  such  markets. 

State  must  contribute  30  percent  of  total  cost;  administration  not  cost  more  than  15%  of  total. 
(5)  Federal  share  of  benefits  by  any  recipient  =  $10  to  20  per  year. 

(8)  For  each  fiscal  year.  Secretary  shall  collect  from  each  State  information  relating  to  number 
and  type  of  recipients  served,  rate  of  redemption  of  coupons,  average  amount  in  coupons  to 
each  recipient,  impact  on  the  nutritional  status  of  recipients  by  determining  the  change  in 
consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  recipients,  effects  on  use  of  farmers"  markets. 
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Public  Law  103-448  (S.  1614)     November  2,  1994 


"Healthy  Meals  for  Healthy  Americans  Act  of  1994" 

Sense  of  Congress:  As  a  part  of  efforts  to  continue  to  serve  nutritious  meals  to  youths  in  the 
United  States  and  to  educate  the  general  public  regarding  health  and  nutrition  issues,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  take  actions  to  coordinate  the  nutrition  education  efforts  of  all 
nutrition  programs. 

Title  I  -  Amendments  to  National  School  Lunch  Act 

Sec.  110  Use  of  nutrition  education  and  training  program  resources 

Amends  Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  add 
"(h)  In  carrying  out  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  a  State  education  agency 
may  use  resources  provided  through  the  nutrition  education  and  training  program  authorized 
under  section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  USC  1788)  for  training  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality  and  acceptance  of  school  meals." 

Sec.  113  Food  and  nutrition  projects 

Amends  section  12  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  add 
"(m)(l)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Administrator  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  or 
through  the  Extension  Service,  shall  award  on  an  annual  basis  grants  to  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  educational  institution  in  each  of  3  States  to  create,  operate,  and  demonstrate 
food  and  nutrition  projects  that  are  fully  integrated  with  elementary  school  curricula." 

(2)  (A)  assist  local  schools  and  educators  in  offering  food  and  nutrition  education  that 
integrates  math,  science,  and  verbal  skills  in  the  elementary  grades. 

(3)  Subject  to  availability  of  appropriations.. .grants  to  each  of  3  private  organizations 
selected  of  $100,000-$200,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998. 

Sec.  118  Pilot  projects 

(d)  Increased  choices  of  fruits,  vegetables,  legumes,  cereals,  and  grain-based  products 

(4)  report  to  congress  on  impact  of  pilot  project  on  participating  schools  ~  extent 
to  which  consumption  increased  and  fat  intake  decreased;  views  of  school  food 
service  on  pilot  project,  effect  on  costs  to  schools. 

(e)  Increased  choices  of  lowfat  dairy  products  and  lean  meat  and  poultry  products. 

(4)  report  to  congress  as  above 

Title  II  -  Amendments  to  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 

Sec.  201  School  Breakfast  Program 

(c)  Promotion  of  program  to  increase  participation,  improve  public  education  and 
outreach  efforts  in  language  appropriate  materials  (using  a  language  other  than  the  English 
language  in  a  case  in  which  the  language  is  dominant  for  a  large  percentage  of  individuals 
participating  in  the  program). 
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Sec.  204  WIC 

(i)  Coordination  initiative  for  WIC  and  Medicaid  programs  (cross  referral  and  provision 
of  meJical  information) 

G)  Extension  of  program  (Section  17  (42  USC  1786))  through  1998. 

(1)  Breastfeeding  promotion  and  support  activities,  equal  to  $21  (adjusted  for  inflation) 
per  pregnant  or  breastfeeding  women  participating. 

(u)  Initiative  to  provide  program  services  at  community  and  migrant  health  centers  (both 
supplemental  foods  and  nutrition  education  in  WIC,  and  health  care  services) 

(v)  Expansion  of  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  Program  (also  reduces  data  collection 
requirements  of  states  to  information  "if  available") 

(w)  Change  in  name  of  program  to  "Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children" 

Sec.  205  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program 

(a)  Name  of  program  changed  to  drop  "information"  and  insert  "education  and  training." 

(b)  Nutrition  education  programs  adds  "(3)(E)  providing  information  to  parents  and 
caregivers  regarding  the  nutritional  value  of  food  and  the  relationship  between  food  and 
health." 

(c)  Nutrition  education  and  training  amended  to  include  efforts  for  parents/caregivers, 
child  care,  and  summer  food  service  personnel. 

(d)  Use  of  funds  (Section  19(f)(1))  amended  to  include 

(ix)  funding  for  a  nutrition  component  that  can  be  offered  in  consumer  and  homemaking 
education  programs  as  well  as  in  health  education  curriculum  offered  to  children  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

(x)  instructing  teachers... to  promote  better  nutritional  health,  and  to  motivate  children  from  a 
variety  of  linguistic  and  cultural  backgroimds  to  practice  sound  eating  habits. 

(xi)  nutrition  education  in  language  appropriate  materials  to  children  and  families  through 
after  school  programs. 

(xii)  training  in  relation  to  healthy  meals. 

(xiii)  creating  instructional  programming  for  teachers,  food  service  and  parents  on  relation- 
ships between  nutrition  and  health  and  role  of  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid. 

(xvii)  contracting  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
nutrition  education  instruction  and  programs  relating  to  purpose  of  this  section. 

(xviii)  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  breakfasts  for  children. 

(xix)  coordinating  and  promoting  nutrition  education  and  training  activities  carried  out  under 
child  nutrition  programs  (SFS,  NSL,  CACF). 
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Appendix  D 

Funding  for  USDA  Nutrition  Education  Activities 


A  review  of  funding  information  on  human  nutrition  research  and  education  activities  in  FY95 
highhghts  the  following  points,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  charts  and  graphics: 

♦  Expenditures  for  human  nutrition  research  and  education  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  estimated  $31.2B  spent  in  FY95  on  the  major  food  assistance  programs,  Food 
Stamps  ($27.7B)  and  WIC  ($3.5B). 

♦  Of  the  total  funding  of  $400. 3 M  for  human  nutrition  research  and  education  activities  in 
FY95,  nutrition  education  activities  account  for  81  percent;  basic  research  on  human 
nutrient  requirements  and  food  composition.  14  percent;  and  monitoring  of  food 
consumption  and  use  of  foods,  5  percent. 

♦  Breaking  down  the  nutrition  education  expenditures  ($325. 6M)  by  target  audience  shows 
that  83  percent  go  to  activities  specifically  directed  to  low-income  audiences:  56  percent 
to  WIC  and  27  percent  to  EFNEP  and  Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP)-related  education  ac- 
tivities. Activities  directed  to  children  (not  restricted  to  low-income  children)  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  (CNP)  and  NET  account  for  12  percent  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures, and  activities  targeted  to  the  "general  public"  (funding  for  CNPP,  FSIS,  FNIC,  and 
Federal  funding  for  Cooperative  Extension  System  (CES)  base  program  activities) 
receive  just  over  5  percent. 

♦  Of  the  three  programs  with  legislated  nutrition  education  missions,  WIC  (including  WIC 
breastfeeding  promotion  and  evaluation  activities)  accounted  for  56  percent  of  expendi- 
tures; EFNEP,  20  percent;  and  NET  just  3  percent. 

♦  Looking  at  nutrition  education  as  a  percentage  of  food  program  funding  shows  that  WIC 
nutrition  education,  including  breastfeeding  promotion,  accounted  for  just  over  5  percent 
of  total  WIC  program  funding. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  no  legislated  requirement  to  provide  nutrition  education. 
However,  legislation  has  urged  the  Secretary  to  use  the  Extension  Service's  EFNEP  in 
outreach  and  provision  of  nutrition  education  to  FSP  recipients.  There  has  also  recently 
been  a  marked  increase  in  use  of  Food  Stamp  administrative  funds  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion of  participants  under  the  50:50  Federal/state  matching  program.  Nevertheless,  com- 
bined fimding  for  EFNEP  and  FSP-related  nutrition  education  initiatives  represented 
only  0.3  percent  of  total  Food  Stamp  Program  funding  in  FY95. 
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♦  Trends  in  funding  for  EFNEP,  NET.  and  WIC  nutrition  education  since  program 
inception  show  that  funding  is  undependable.  and  that  inflation  has  eroded  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  those  fundj  appropriated. 

Begun  with  approximately  $50M  in  1970,  EFNEP  funding  has  remained  essentially 
static  in  actual  dollars,  but  has  seen  tremendous  decreases  in  buying  power  of  those 
dollars  during  its  2 5 -year  history. 

The  NET  program,  begun  in  1978  at  a  funding  level  of  about  $26M  ($0.50  per 
child),  sustained  great  cuts  in  actual  funding  during  the  1980's,  with  only  partial 
restoration  in  the  1990's.  However,  inflation  since  1978  has  halved  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  dollars. 

While  actual  nutrition  education  expenditures  in  WIC  grew  steadily  during  the 
1980's  as  total  WIC  program  funding  increased,  the  buying  power  of  those  funds 
rose  much  less  rapidly.  Effects  of  inflation  have  been  moderated  somewhat 
because  since  1989,  WIC  administrative  funding  (including  nutrition  education)  has 
increased  due  to  inflation  adjustments,  tied  to  the  inflation  rate  for  State  and  local 
government  purchases. 

♦  Constraints  of  static  funding  and  inflation  may  present  substantial  barriers  when 
programs  are  asked  to  incorporate  evaluation  activities,  formative  consumer  research, 
and  innovative  delivery  technologies—and  at  the  same  time  maintain  program  delivery  at 
acceptable  levels. 
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Notes  to  Illustrations  of  Nutrition  Education  Expenditures 

Pie  Charts: 

Data  on  1 995  Human  Nutrition  Research  and  Education  expenditures  were  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  (OBPA);  these  are  the  same  data  included  in  the  1995 
Report  to  Congress. 

♦  Expenditures  for  WIC  include  the  amounts  allocated  for  breastfeeding  promotion  (BF) 
and  a  small  amount  for  evaluation  activities  conducted  by  FCS's  Office  of  Analysis  and 
Evaluation. 

♦  Expenditures  for  EFNEP  include  those  for  the  ES/WIC  initiative. 

♦  Expenditures  for  Cooperative  Extension  Service  base  programs  targeted  to  the  general 
public  are  based  on  formula  estimates,  as  in  the  1995  Report  to  Congress. 

♦  Expenditures  identified  for  Food  Stamps  include  use  of  FSP  administrative  funds  for 
State  Matching  Grants,  selected  smaller  evaluation  projects,  and  $1M  for  nutrition 
education  in  the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  (FDPIR). 

♦  Expenditures  on  Child  Nutrition  Programs  (CNP)  include  the  School  Meals  Initiative 
(Team  Nutrition  activities),  selected  smaller  projects,  and  $2M  for  the  Food  Service 
Management  Institute. 

♦  Expenditures  on  NET,  which  focuses  on  nutrition  education  in  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs,  represent  those  legislatively  appropriated  for  this  program. 

♦  "Other"  nutrition  education  expenditures  are  for  nutrition  and  food  safety  information 
activities  of  CNPP,  FNIC/NAL,  and  FSIS  targeted  to  the  general  public. 

Line  Charts: 

Data  for  the  line  charts  on  trends  in  funding  for  EFNEP,  NET,  and  WIC  were  obtained  from 
agency  factsheets,  the  OBPA  tables  used  in  the  Report  to  Congress,  and  a  summary  of 
EFNEP  funding  published  in  a  1989  review  article  (Randall,  M.J.,  M.S.  Brink,  and  A.B.  Joy. 
1989.  EFNEP:  An  investment  in  America's  future.  J.  Nutrition  Education  21:  276-279). 

"Constant  dollar"  calculations  were  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for  the  base 
year  (1970  or  1978)  divided  by  the  CPI  for  the  year  of  the  expenditure,  and  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  expenditure.  These  calculations  illustrate  the  loss  of  buying  power  of  dollars 
appropriated  for  these  programs  over  time. 
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